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SPANS NATION WITH WORDS AND PICTURES. 


waves from tower to tower throughout the nation. 


Bell System Radio-relay beams micro- 
This supplements wire and cable lines. 


The Heart of a Widening 


Skyway of Communication 


4 


helps send Long Distance calls and Television programs across country 


When telephone scientists first conceived the idea of a 
vacuum tube like this, they wondered if human hands 
and machines could ever make anything so delicate. 
For inside the tube are wires so fine that sixty of them, 
twisted together, are only as thick as a human hair. 


Chances are youll never see one of these little tubes. 


bie things for millions of 


But every day they do some big 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Locat to serve 


Extra-sensitive radio tube, designed by Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


THE #416 VACUUM TUBE 


Incredibly small spaces between 
electrodes enable this Bell System 
tube to relay microwaves over 
long distances without appreciable 
distortion or deterioration, 


people. They help make possible the microwave Radio- 
relay networks that carry Television programs as well as 
Long Distance calls throughout the nation. 
Underground, overhead. in the air—in research and 
in manufacturing—in transistors and in vacuum tubes— 
the Bell System uses every possible means to extend 


and improve your service. 


the community. Nationwive to serve the nation. A 
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INTRODUCING THE 


Here's the newest 10-key adding machine with a unique 


keyboard that adds faster than any other.* Its new features, 


especially its fool-proof keyboard and extra capacity, 


add up to more machine for the money.* Why not try it for a week 


in your office at our expense? 


* Ask your Monroe salesman 


or dealer to prove it today. 
M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., General Offices, Orange, W. J. 
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LL Nail down¢ 


your costs \ 
for just 17.41" a month . . NY 


AND HERE’S HOW— You can’t escape costs .. . but with a 
Burroughs Sensimatic, at a cost to you of only $17.41* a month, you 
can control them to your best advantage. For example, it gives you 
positive control of your vital cost records—tells you job by job how 
your money is spent . . . what part is for labor . . . what part for mate- 
rials... what part for overhead. 








In addition, the Sensimatic gives you mechanized control of 
virtually all accounting jobs...does not become obsolete with changes 
of system or personnel ...is the closest thing to profit insurance 
you can buy. Only through this kind of exact accounting records, 
showing where every penny goes, can you fully protect your business. <= 
Find out how simply you can apply a Burroughs Sensimatic 
to your particular business. It quickly pays for itself. You will find the 
nearest Burroughs office listed in the yellow pages of your telephone 
book...so call right now. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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*Using average depreciation rates. 


ONE COST RECORDS + INVENTORY RECORDS 
SENSIMATIC 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE + ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


handles all 
these jobs GOVERNMENTAL REPORTS « PAYROLL 
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© Burroughs Sensimatic 


Ac counting Machines 


Wherever There’s Business There’s [Burroughs 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES 
Management Targets for 1954 


How Company Keeps Turnover Low 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL 


System Produces 55 Per Cent Saving in Card Handling 
The Parade of Papers 
How United Does It—Telephone Techniques Save Money 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS 


Five Companies Use the Electronic Calculator 
Ten Ways to Save Personnel 
Stencil Labels Are By-Products 


New Systems and Equipment 


EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Argus Revives Suggestion Plan 


Human Relations in Business 


DEPARTMENTS 


Offices in the News New Books 
Business Tips Business on the March 


Cover Photo by Louis C. Williams 


Commercial building, typified 
on our cover picture, is expected 
fo showaé6 percent gain in 1954 


Wert WMonth 


Alexander Film Company, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., is an 
unusual type of business in that 
it furnishes advertising films to 
its many customers. The story 
of this company and how tabu- 
lating equipment was tailored to 
solve its office problems will be 
revealed in the December issue 


Sewell Avery has seen man) 
top men come and go at Mont- 
gomery Ward, and some readers 
have wondered what happened 
to these executives after thes 
left Ward’s. Next month, man) 
of these ex-Ward bigwigs will 
be pictured in a special article 
which will tell where these men 
are and how they are faring 


Harry Wylie continues his 
series of articles in the Decem- 
ber issue with “Ten Ways to 
Save Filing Time.” This will be 
the sixth “saving” article in a 


series of ten 


The common cold is already 
a nuisance in many offices, and 
our Weather is due to get worse 
There is hope, however—this 
time in the form of an article 
by Dr. W. Schweisheimer 
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Photo-exact copies on 
ordinary paper 


The Kodak Verifax Printer is 
sensationally different . . . lets 
you make 3 copies of a letter in | 
minute, And you make your copies 
on ordinary paper instead of on 
specially treated papers . . 
only one sheet of sensitized Verifax 
Matrix Paper. 

As a result, you can copy letters, 
charts, records faster, more eco- 
nomically—3 copies of a letter cost 


. using 


less than 4 cents apiece. 

The only equipment needed is 
the typewriter-size Verifax Printer 
shown above. It’s designed for 
every office...can be placed where 
the paper work is heaviest . . . op- 
erated by anyone under present 
lighting. And it’s priced for every 
office —only $240... quickly pays 
for itself by eliminating costly 
retyping, proofreading ...and ena- 
bling you to dispatch legible black 
on-white copies immediately. 


Verifax copying saves 
wherever there’s paper work 


No other process is as handy as 
Verifax copying. It will pay you to 
mail this coupon today for free 
booklet giving all the facts. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax 
booklet and names of near-by dealers. 


Name ___ 





Company __ 


Address 





City 
Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 
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Allstate's home office employees occupy the second and third floors of this 
new building, and the Midwest zone and regional offices are on first floor 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Allstate Insurance Company's 
home office has moved in with its 
regional office in Skokie, a Chicago 
suburb, after adding two floors to 
the regional headquarters building. 
Allstate’s ‘‘old” building was for- 
mally opened less than 4 years ago, 
but Sears was crowding its sub- 
sidiary out of office space. The 
regional office building was con- 
structed in 1952, and soon after it 
was completed, Allstate had begun 
work on a second and third floor 
for occupancy of its employees. 
There are about 450 people now in 
Allstate’s new home office and 
more than 300 in the regional of- 
fices on the first floor. The new 
structure has an executive dining 
room, cafeteria, and a huge open- 
air patio where employees can 
have their lunch in warm weather. 
There is also a smaller patio for 
officers and executives. The com- 
pany’s IBM tab department is set 
in the middle of the floor, but the 
enclosed department is so sound- 
proofed that the noise is not 
noticeable in surrounding areas. 


Modular Desk Units which pro- 
vide semiprivacy have been ef- 
ficiently adapted to an ordering 
procedure by a New York whole- 


saler. Rogers Wholesalers, Inc., 
uses the Uno Modulette of Art 
Steel Sales Corporation for its 
eight order stations, all of which 
are under visual control of a super- 
visor. The units were put togethe1 
to meet the exacting needs of the 
operators at the eight stations. 


New State Office Buildings 
are scheduled for a number of 
Pennsylvania cities, since Governo1 
John S. Fine authorized the Gen- 
eral State Authority. to borrow 
money for public construction 
projects. First of all, a new $10 
million State office building is 
planned for Philadelphia. Then, 
office buildings are also authorized 
for Pittsburgh and Harrisburg. 
Many other public projects, of 
course, will be included in the 
forthcoming building and moderni- 
zation program. 


Denver's Building Boom includes 
a number of office buildings, as 
well as a hotel and mechanized- 
parking garage. There is the Mile 
High Center, which will be 23 
stories high and will cost $15 mil- 
lion, and another office building 

this one with 20 floors—which will 
cost $7 million. The top 4 floors 
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Send today for your free HAMMERMILL MASTHEAD KIT 
It's filled with idea-building samples of printed mastheads 
on Hammermill duplicating papers. Write to Hammermill 
Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Po. 
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All 4 fine papers now improved 
to give you faster, cleaner, 
brighter copies—and more of them! 


Here’s a whole bright, new outlook for all your du- 
plicating needs! Hammermill’s new blue-white papers 
make copy after copy look brighter and more attrac 
tive. Famous for outstanding performance, these 
papers feed easier, run faster, save time and money 
on every office reproduction job. 

Ask your printer to show you the wide variety of 
Hammermill duplicating papers he has available 
He'll also be glad to show you how colorful printed 
headings can add extra attention value and improve 
the effectiveness of all your office duplicating 


YAMMERMIE? 


Duplicating 
Papers 





The hundreds of millions of 
ELLIOTT ADDRESS CARDS 
that are made and sold each year 
are typewriter stenciled by 


Your Own 
Correspondence Typewriter 


Or This Special 
L. C. Smith Typewriter 


Or This Special 
Underwood Typewriter 


Or This Special 
Remington Electric Typewriter 

A $250.00 Rotary Elliott Addressing 
Machine can address 125 envelopes 
per minute because it automatically 
feeds your envelopes and other forms. 
I. B. M. and Royal have also per- 
fected special Elliott Address stencil- 
ing typewriters and six Elliott fac- 
tories are now making Elliott Ad- 
dressing Equipment. 


e ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


Dept. H-153 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
with 47 Branch Offices in the U.S. A. 


in the latter building will be oc- 
cupied by the Denver Club. Also a 
part of the boom is the Petroleum 
Club Building and a $2 million of- 
fice building for the National 
Farmers Union. Other new struc- 
tures will include Shell Oil Com- 
pany’s $1 million building, Fron- 
tier Refining’s new home office, and 
a $400,000 AFL temple (AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, May 1953). 


The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Boston, is in- 
creasing the efficiency of 28 key- 
punch operators through a training 
course somewhat similar to that 
given to students in rapid reading. 
The operators are taught to read 
seven-digit numbers in a_ split 
second. The digits are flashed on a 
screen at 1/100 of a second, and 
the students record them on adding 
machines. The training increases 
visual acuity, and John Hancock 
employees are reported to be do- 
ing faster and more accurate work 
as a result. 


San Francisco has a new office 
building going up in its down- 
town section—being built by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
The structure will cost about $10 
million and will have 26 floors. It 
will be a “completely modern, fire- 
proof, earthquake-proof building,”’ 
and is expected to be occupied 
about April 1955. The Home In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia 
just completed a new office build- 
ing in San Francisco, and the Theo. 
Hamm Brewing Company of St. 
Paul, Minn., is spending $2 million 
on two new buildings in San 
Francisco. 


Square D Company has com- 
pleted a new two-story addition to 
its plant in Milwaukee. The extra 
48,000 square feet of space, which 
has been given over to office func- 
tions exclusively, enables the com- 
pany to provide for “assembly 
line”’ flow of office jobs. Both floors 
of the new building, for example, 
keep walls and pillars to a mini- 
mum, thereby permitting office 
functions to be reorganized and re- 
grouped as necessary. ‘Order 
chasing,’ a bane of offices where 
as many as three different depart- 
ments are concerned with each 
order, has been eliminated. The 
new order section carries process- 
ing of customer orders down a 
single office assembly line. In an- 
other section of the offices, a new 
International Business Machines’ 


setup maintains a material control 
that is current within a few days. 


A $75-Million Development 
has been announced for Chicago by 
Walter S. Franklin, president of 
the Chicago Union Station Com- 
pany and the Pennsylvania rail- 
road which involves three different 
city blocks. A 15-story exhibition 
building for heavy machinery will 
occupy one block, and a modern 
air-conditioned office building an- 
other, but plans have not been com- 
pleted for the third block as yet. 
The area is close to Chicago’s Skid 
Row, and city leaders hope the 
building program will be a step 
in improving the entire area. 


National Business Show in New 
York’s Grand Central Palace last 
month gave some idea of the 
phenomenal growth of the office 
machine and equipment industry. 
In 1940, combined sales of the top 
companies were less than $300 mil- 
lion. In 1952, sales were boosted 
5 times to more than $1.5 billion. 
The estimate for 1953 puts the 
gross income at over $2 billion, 
placing the industry among the 10 
leading producers in the nation. 
More than 230 leading manufac- 
turers displayed their products at 
the show. 


State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company, Bloomington, 
Ill., is building a Southeastern 
regional office building in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Total investment is ex- 
pected to run about $1 million. 
The one-story structure will be oc- 
cupied by 325 employees, and 
about 100 of them will be trans- 
ferred from Bloomington. 


New York's Famous Produce Ex- 
change Building is going to be torn 
down, and it will be replaced by a 
modern 30-story, $25-million sky- 
scraper. The new building will be 
the first major one to go up in the 
Wall Street district in 25 years. 


The Manufacturers Life Insur- 
ance Company, Toronto, Canada, 
has a new 11-story addition to its 
home office building which features 
a vertical mail conveyor, movable 
steel partitions, and more than 60 
pieces of the latest in punched- 
card accounting machines. The 
company also has one of IBM’s new 
604 electronic computers. Telauto- 
graph is being used to speed com- 
munications through the offices. 
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There’s just one thing you forgot 


{...and, unfortunately, it could put you out of business) 


You've taken a last look around the office, realized this, either) that a fireproof build- of the others go through an extremely difh 
snapped off the last light switch, flipped ing simply walls-in and intensifies a fire cult transition period for years after the fir 


the lock on the door. that starts in an office. That you can't col 
lect fully on fire insurance without supply , 
, ecatestngm J » soon to check up on the risk you may 


ing “proof-of-loss wi 1) days’ ’—virtu ; on 


today—before you reach for your hat 


But if you're like too many businessmen, 
you've forgotten something. , bl , 00 soon to find out how littl 
ally imposs with recor 
. ins _ shale sts t provide the world’s best protec 


Mosler A” Label Record Safe 


lassified telephone directory for 


You've forgotten something that could 
mean you're closing up your business, to- Can you afford to forget? 


night—for good. ; 

Can you—when experience shows that 43 am e Mosler dealer in your city, o1 
You've forgotten (or maybe you never out of 100 firms that lose their 1 1es ma e coupon now for FREE FIRI 
realized) that unless the safe to which records in a fire never reoper ne ost DANGERater 


youve entrusted your accounts receivable 


and other business records bears the Un a 

derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. label, it can't : V/5, M ] 4S + Conpuy 
be trusted. That, in case of a fire, it would os er a e Since 1848 
act as an incinerator for your records onc: 


the temperature inside got above 350° F 


You've forgotten (or mavbe vou never 


FREE! FIRE DANGERater 


Tells you in 3 ond how ‘ E Rater which wil 


much protection your vital c- cabal einen ined ng the new serie 
ords need. Easy to use. Ac 

Authentic Based on 

with thousands of fires 

in over a dozen vital fa 

about vour business. Mail cou 

pon for your DANGERater 

now. Free. No oblieatior 
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Better Living 


Better Living in our homes is 
perhaps the greatest trend 
in our times. There is a tre- 
mendous market for devices 
which further this trend to- 
ward utility, comfort, and 
convenience. This trend is 
even carried into our work- 


ing lives, and into our offices. 


Fine-Rest Chairs can contrib- 
ute to better living in your 
office. Fine-Rest Chairs offer 
utility, comfort, and beauty, 


and cut your office costs. 


Why not write us today for 
the name of your nearest 


Fine-Rest dealer? 


ALUMINUM SEATING [ cocialien 


17 S$. CHERRY STREET KRON 8, OHIO 


DUPébuldr Seraoworitan ws. ¥) a axboat pistaeuTOR 
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Private Offices 


To the Editor: 

Your article on chairs (August 
1953) is coming in very handy 

At the present time we are con- 
sidering the standardization of all our 
oflice equipment and furniture, and I 
shall feel very much obliged for all 
the information you can supply us on 


1. Private offices 
a. Practices followed by Ame) 
can firms 
b. Basis for determining who is 
entitled to have 
fice 


a private of- 


ec. Size and types 


2. Furniture 
a. Basis for determining furni- 
ture for erecutives, junior ea 


ecutives, clerical employees 


Thanks for any help you can give 
us..-A. A. WHITELOW, R.C.A. Victor 
Argentina, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Mr. WHITELOW: There are no well- 
defined practices followed by Ameri- 
can firms in determining who should 
or should not have a private office 

In some firms, the top five execu- 
tives are housed in private offices 
usually the president, vice president 
secretary, treasurer, and comptrolle 


In others, the firm takes pride 
keeping private offices to a minimum 
with only those executives who re 
ceive visitors having private offices 

However, with the development ol 
partition walls and L-shaped work 
units, more and more companies have 
reaped the benefits of increased con- 
centration and pride of ownership 
which results from employees—-even 
in the lower echelon—having their 
own offices (see ‘There's No General 
Office Area Here," May 1953 issue) 

“Offices Executives Need” 
ran in the March 1953 issue, contains 
many ideas for executive offices, and 
‘Offices Feature New Ideas,”" from 
the September 1953 issue and “Space- 
saving Plan for Salesmen’s Room,” 
from the May 1953 issue will give 
vou additional information 


which 


Employment Practices 


To the Editor 

In your September issue of AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS, the timely and cou- 
rageous article by W. H. Conant on 
the subject of employment tests is 
a healthy undressing of the taut em- 
ployment practices which are all too 
common in industry and_ business 
today. 

Too frequently in ow 
clash head-on’ with this 


work we 
system 
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which, like a parasitic plant, chokes 
off the life of the host. 

It is indeed a privilege and a 
pleasure to acknowledge that Mr. 
Conant’s analysis and his suggested 
solution offer more to the employ- 
ment interviewer than all the right- 
and-wrong tests yet devised. 

In a survey of rejected applicants 
made by this institute, it was found 
that applicants’ grades improved 17 
per cent when the anxiety factor, 
normally present in tests given in 
employment offices, was removed. 

It reminds me of the time I made 
the “fatal” error of hiring a chemist 
who had been typed as a crackpot. 
He couldn't fit into the organization. 
His physical condition, dress, and 
appearance would make us the laugh- 
ing stock of the trade. The chemist 
and I admitted he perhaps had some 
personal deficiencies. As a matter of 
fact, the question of “the man-and-a- 
half eating a pie-and-a-half” would 
have floored him. 

It was not long before his brilliant 
work in the laboratory made every- 
one forget the objections they first 
proposed; yet he was in the same 
state of personal disarray—or maybe 
more so—-than when I first talked 
to him. 

There are too many geniuses being 
stifled with techniques, tests with pro- 
file examinations, and with worthless 
impedimenta leading inevitably to 
costlier turnover in manpower than 
horsesense hiring ever experienced. 
J. F. GALLAGHER, vice president, Hu- 
man Relations Institute of America, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Psychological Testing 


To the Editor: 


I would appreciate it if you would 
send me the names of any articles 
which may have been printed in 
AMERICAN BUSINESS on the subject of 
labor union attitudes toward psycho- 
logical testing in industry. Also, any 
other sources of information—either 
individuals or written material 
which you may know of. Under psy- 
chological testing would be included 
aptitude, achievement, or personality 
tests.—RICHARD F. MOSHER, graduate 
psychology student of Hofstra Col- 
lege, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 

Mr. MosHer: The only article we 
have run on psychological testing was 
in the September issue: “How Good 
Are Employment Tests?” by W. H 
Conant. 

It might be interesting for you to 
contact Mr. Gallagher at the Human 
Relations Institute of America. I 
gather that this organization is pro- 
posing to give training in human 
relations to unions. 

Also, you might try contacting the 
Education Research Department of 
the C. I. O.—this should be your best 
source. And the Industrial Arts Index 
in the library might give you a few 
clues as to any articles written on 
this subject. 
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Fast little folder... 


saves Workers time, 
cuts office costs ! 


You see it happen often in your 
own office...an experienced, valuable 
girl neglects her regular work for 
hours —to fold form letters, bulletins 
or mail enclosures! 

Hand-folding disrupts office rou- 
tine, is a tedious job nobody likes, 
waste time —and is inexcusable these 
days. Because the little Pitney-Bowes 
FH Folding Machine can fold at least 
five times as fast as folding by hand. 

With semi-automatic feed and 
electrically driven, the FH is fast, 
accurate and easy for any one to 
operate. It takes only a few seconds 


to set the FH for any job; simply 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Folding Machines 


Move Indicator knobs to widths 


wanted And it’s ready to go 


move two knobs to adjust for any 
desired folds...easy as tuning your TV. 


Tue FH can make two folds at 
once: double-fold 8'2 x 11 sheets up 
to 5,000 per hour: make & different 
folds in sheets from 3 x 3 to 8'2x 14 
inches, of many different paper 
weights: and even folds sheets when 
stapled together 

Little larger than a standard size 
typewriter, and costing less, the FH 
quickly pays for itself. Ask the nearest 
PB office for a free demonstration— 
or send the coupon for the “Z) 


free, illustrated booklet. 


e*eeee#see#ee#e#e#es se 
Fully automaticmodel a—Y 
FM folds up to 19,000 


sheets per hour. ———I YY 
= —_——_—_ = —— a a ae 


PitNey-Bowes, INc 
2114 Pacific St.. Stamford, ¢ 


Send fr woklet on Folding M 
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PPROXIMATELY 15 years of 
capacity production and _ in- 
of management committees and department heads creasing sales have dulled the cut- 
ting edge of many a business tool. 
In thousands of organizations, 
customers are still treated as if the 
seller were conferring a _ great 
favor in letting the buyer have a 

case of merchandise. 
In many other organizations, 
salesmanship is extremely passive. 
- If the customer wants to buy—well 
By Eugene Whitmore and good. If he doesn’t want to buy 
—that’s okay too. In one national 
organization, an investigation of 
salesmen’s records showed that 73 


Here are nine projects worthy of the best effort 
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per cent of the entire field staff 
had never sold anything under 
competitive conditions. 

Many an office is manned today 
with personnel which has never 
learned how valuable a customer 
is; they grew up in the “customer 
be damned” era which began in 
1938, with the upsurge of business 
incident to rearmament. 

To oldtimers, it comes as a shock 
when we stop to consider that a 
complaint correspondent may have 
had 10 or 12 years’ experience 
without ever learning that an order 
from a customer is a_ precious 
thing to be serviced, handled, and 
generally treated with loving kind- 
ness and great respect. 

This report is an attempt to 
point out some of the things any 
company, large or small, can do to 
remedy the ills and ailments of 
business grown indifferent to cus- 
tomers, passive in selling, negligent 
of complaints. 


CUSTOMER SATISFACTION. It is 

e important for any business to 
know whether or not its customers 
are happy with treatment received. 
Are your customers trading with 
you through genuine preference? 
Or are they trading with you 
simply because you are nearby, be- 
cause no one else has aggressively 
solicited their business, or because 
of some saving in delivery time, or 
delivery costs? 

Set up a one-man committee, 
and permit him to select assistants 
to determine: (1) Whether orders 
are acknowledged promptly; (2) 
average time that elapsed between 
receipt of order and shipment; (3) 
percentage of orders shipped com- 
plete; (4) percentage of errors in 
shipments; (5) whether invoices 
are sent promptly; (6) percentage 
of orders billed correctly. 

Recent studies of this one phase 
of business alone showed a high 
percentage of partial shipment, 
high error incidence in shipments 
and billing, and many delays in 
acknowledging orders. All these 
items are annoying to customers 
and jeopardize future sales. All 
can be corrected when the facts 
are known. 


QUALITY CONTROL. Checking 

e with buyers and customers in 

a recent 11-state trip it was found 
that buyers are complaining bit- 
terly about quality deterioration in 
many lines. Substitute materials 
are still being used, long after 
genuine materials have become 
available. Workmanship on many 
products is considerably below 
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previous standards. Several com- 
panies are setting up committees 
of responsible executives to de- 
termine if: (1) Improved raw 
materials are available; (2) sub- 
stitute materials are being used 
after better materials are plenti- 
ful; (3) inspection is lax; (4) 
finishing can be improved; (5) 
competitors are showing more 
progress in quality improvement. 

One prominent executive said, in 
commenting on quality control, 
“We are shipping merchandise 
every day which would have been 
classed as ‘seconds’ only a few 
years back. We just can’t seem to 
obtain enough skilled help to main- 
tain quality. This condition will 
continue to plague us in the future, 
and be especially costly to us if 
competitors improve quality before 
we do.” 

This quotation sums up the 
entire situation in a few words, 
and spotlights the need for inten- 
sive work by many producers to 
tighten quality standards. One 
dealer we discussed this problem 
with showed us a shipment of ex- 
pensive leather goods which was 
being put into stock the day we 
were there. He estimated that 80 
per cent of the items had some 
flaw which would have traditional- 
ly been considered bad enough to 
class the merchandise as second 
quality. “What can we do?” he 
asked, “It’s a ‘take it or leave it’ 
deal with this factory and we can 
sell the inferior merchandise, but 
there will come a day when such 
stuff as this will be returned the 
day it arrives.” 


DEALER SERVICE. Dealers al- 
3. most without exception com- 
unan- 
swered; special requests for dis- 
play material, advertising helps, 
mats, electros, and similar supplies 
are almost invariably ignored or 


plain that inquiries go 


filled too late for promotional 
events for which they are needed. 
In one city where a citywide pro- 
motion was staged by the mer- 
chants, nearly one half of all the 
manufacturers who promised co- 
operation shipped needed materials 
so late they arrived after the event 
was ended. 

Southern dealers complain that 
spring promotion aids and plans 
arrive after their spring promo- 
tions are over. We suggest a special 
study of this problem by a com- 
mittee composed of representatives 
from the sales, advertising, sales 
promotion, and publicity depart- 
ments to determine: (1) If dealer 
helps, store identification mate- 


rials, displays are really in step 
with modern trends in store in- 
teriors; (2) if promotional mate- 
rial is released and shipped at the 
right season (last Christmas many 
dealers received Christmas display 
materials long after all plans for 
holiday interiors were completed) ; 
(3) if packaging program is in step 
with the trend toward more self- 
service in stores; (4) if advertising 
allowances are accumulating in- 
stead of being spent to create 
sales; and (5) whether salesmen 
are neglecting cooperation with 
dealer promotions. 

We checked a food store recently 
and found five lines of spices. The 
owner explained that he once car- 
ried two, but that salesmen were 
so irregular in their calls he had 
fallen into the habit of buying 
from the first salesman who called. 
Result: Five lines, when two 
would be sufficient, and not a good 
assortment of any one kind. 

In a small town drug store in 
Wisconsin we were present when a 
salesman for one of America’s 
best-known pharmaceutical com- 
panies arrived. Here’s the conver- 
sation, reproduced from notes we 
made before we left the store: 

Salesman enters store. Dealer: 
“Hello, Mr. (mentions name of 
company) Salesman”; “Good 
morning. How are you?” Dealer: 
“Okay, but nothing for you today. 
May need some of your antibiotics 
later, but nothing at all today.” 
Salesman: “Okay. See you next 
trip. Things sure are dull this 
month.” 

Believe it or not, this was a 
salesman’s call. He left the store 
without opening his sample case, 
showing any proofs of the com- 
pany’s currently heavy advertising 
campaign, or making any attempt 
whatever to create business. He 
did not attempt to check stock, 
put up any advertising, or explain 
any current deals. 

We suggest: A program to get 
salesmen back on schedules—study 
and map routes carefully so that 
dealers know when to expect sales- 
men; wider use of advance cards 
to encourage dealers to have orders 
ready; plans for seasonal, timely 
promotions which insure orders 
from a higher percentage of calls: 
more “package” selling, based on 
seasonal events; plans to train 
salesmen to have some_ specific 
buying suggestion for each call in- 
stead of the “Anything in my 
line?”’ approach still used by an 
unbelievably high percentage of 
salesmen. 

(Continued on page 26) 











When Security Life and Accident Company decided to divide certain accounting work into units, it had special 
filing sections built to hold the Remington Rand trays, and two girls were assigned to each of the various units 


System Produces 55 Per Cent 


Saving in Card Handling 


Security Life has installed many new systems, among them 
one which effected a big savings in punched-card handling 


N streamlining one of its ac- 
l counting procedures, Security 
Life and Accident Company, Den- 
ver, Colo., reduced one file of 
punched cards from 40 trays to 
18 trays, thus producing a saving 
of 55 per cent in card handling. 

In another case, the company 
switched to a Keysort card for its 
ledger cards and changed over to 
a terminal digit filing system, all 
of which saves considerable time. 
At the same time, a Ditto “‘patch” 
used on the Keysort card addresses 
statements, checks, and _ receipts 
about five times faster than a type- 
writer could. 

In a third new system, Security 
Life started using a decorative 
check which is a three-part snap- 
out form prepared in one writing. 
The new system completely elimi- 
nates the need for a separate check 
register and check requisition. 

These are only three of the 
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many new systems that have been 
put into operation at Security Life 
since 1950. A planned program 
was begun in 1950, for at that time 
company officials realized their 
business was expanding faster than 
the office force could handle it. 
The company was using account- 
ing procedures installed back 
around 1938, when it had about 
$40 million insurance in force and 
about $4 million in assets. The 
company had grown in 1950 to the 
point where there was about $142 
million insurance in force and 
$23 million in assets—yet the same 
old systems were employed. 

To get changes put through as 
fast and as efficiently as possible, 
Security Life called in efficiency 
experts. These men made an audit 
of the company and detailed more 
than 300 recommendations. Se- 
curity Life, in turn, established a 
planning committee to first study 


these recommendations, and then 
reject, accept, modify, or postpone 
them. 

One of the earlier steps had been 
to change the whole organiza- 
tional structure, which involved 
the addition of a controller. This 
controller, plus the company’s 
secretary and assistant secretary, 
made up the planning committee, 
with three vice presidents as ex 
officio members. The committee 
met each morning for 1 hour, and 
others would be at the meetings 
in which their departments were 
concerned. A chart was made and 
placed on the wall, with the recom- 
mendation of the efficiency experts 
listed down one side. If a recom- 
mendation was accepted, the small 
box on the chart indicating accept- 
ance was checked. Finally, when 
the recommendation was com- 
pletely put through and in opera- 
tion, another box, under “In 
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This statistical machine automatically pulls out all 
i cards with premiums due in the following month 


Operation,’”” would be _ checked. 
There were other boxes showing 
when a recommendation was re- 
jected, modified, or postponed. 

In this way, any person in the 
company could glance at the chart 
and see the progress being made. 

It has been estimated that about 
SO per cent of the recommenda- 
tions accepted were put into effect 
the first year. The projects are still 
going on, however, and just re- 
cently a changeover was accom- 
plished which required more than 
1,000 additional man-hours over a 
2-month period. At one point, most 
of the accounting personnel worked 
day and night. 

The weekend changeover _ in- 
volved the premium accounting 
procedure. Heretofore, there were 
two master files—-premium and 
commission. There was a separate 
5-digit coded card for agency man- 
agers and another for agents—and 
these managers and agents were 
paid by separate statements. Every 
time a premium became due, three 
cards had to be reproduced: Pre- 
mium, manager’s commission, and 
agent’s commission. There was also 
the collating job of matching some 
18,000 premium cards against 
75,000 commission cards, and when 
the job was finished the pulled 
cards had to be put back into their 
proper places in the file. 

What Security did was to round 
off benefit premiums to the nearest 
dollar to make more room avail- 
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A Keysort card has been designed for this mobile 
filing cabinet, and it also fits the posting board 


we 





Planning committee includes (from left): Florence Delaney, assistant secre- 
tary; William C. Neu, secretary; and Nelson E. Aregood, Jr., controller 


able on the premium card. All 
policies in force were reassigned 
new agents’ numbers, and a 6- 
digit code was used to include both 
the agent and manager; that is, 
the first 3 digits indicate the 
manager and the last 3 the agent. 


Index cards were punched showing 
the old and new numbers, and they 
were merged into the old file. New 
numbers were then gang-punched 
into the old cards. 
What happened, of course, was 
(Continued on page $4) 





The parade of papers marches in every office, but the flow can be kept to a 
trickle by controlling the evil at its source and putting a limit on new forms 


The Parade of Papers 





This is another in a series of articles by Author Conant, a 
New York management consultant, which bores deeply at 
the root of the paper problem. The constructive ideas 
brought out can help stop this unnecessary parade of papers 





By W. H. Conant 


HE output of papers, even as 
of goods, has outstripped the 
capacity to absorb them, except in 
filing cabinets. Office equipment 
for turning out many kinds of 
forms, for copying or duplicating 
them, and for tabulating, collat- 
ing, binding, or summarizing them, 
has submerged executives in more 
material than they can digest with 
comfort. The volume is too great 
and the available time too little. 
The result is the perfunctory 
disposition, or even substantial 
neglect, of much of this mass of 
paper by executives and sub- 
ordinates alike. The impulse is 
overpowering to refer or defer it. 
The torrent of detail washes out 
any ambition to keep pace with it. 
But a truth not sufficiently recog- 
nized is that business consists of 
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detail. Policies are the intangibles: 
Detail is the living organism, the 
reality, of trade and industry. 

The first way to cope with this 
paper mass is not to produce it. 
This means controlling the evil at 
its source by limiting the creation 
of new forms, records, and rou- 
tines to absolute needs, eliminating 
any interesting but noncontribu- 
tory items. 

The transaction of business re- 
quires the use of several basic 
sets of papers that must be passed 
upon by top-level executives in 
order to control and further the 
operations of their organizations. 
Beyond these basic papers there 
are many useful or interesting 
paper procedures which contribute 
much or little to the program or 
progress of an _ enterprise. But 


there are also fringe records and 
reports which are only luxuries 
for the operation in which they 
are included. Their value is a mat- 
ter of opinion, and the opinions of 
their sponsors may be biased. 

In the course of the day’s work 
someone, with enough authority to 
require it, wants certain new in- 
formation and thereupon has it 
collected. 

“Joe, how many of these com- 
plaints have we been getting on 
short or delayed shipments? You 
don’t know? Well, I wish you 
would have a tally kept of them 
and let me see the previous week's 
record every Monday.” 

That starts a new form which 
eventually is duplicated first for 
the information of several people 
who may be concerned, and then 
for more people who are either 
only curious or who feel they 
should not be overlooked. 

Two or three weeks later Joe is 
asked, ‘“‘What is the gist of these 
complaints? Just having the num- 
ber of them doesn’t tell us very 
much. How about classifying or 
summarizing them as to kind and 
cause?” And that enlarges the 
form or adds another one. 

All such information is useful 
in the management of a business, 
but human frailty soon finds them 
trite, repetitive, and of little 
further interest. So attention is 
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withdrawn; but the report con- 
tinues to be prepared and circu- 
lated to add to the piles of papers 
on different desks, where it is 
routed to overstuffed files. 

The cure is to put a termination 
date on the form or report when it 
is originated so that, without later 
instructions, it will cease to be pre- 
pared on that date. Stopping it 
will quickly show whether it ac- 
tually has further interest or value. 

It is seldom apparent to a person 
designing a report or analysis 
that it will have a limited period 
of usefulness. The constant change 
in business conditions within or 
without an enterprise calls for fre- 
quent change of viewpoint and new 
information which should  sup- 
plant, rather than supplement, the 
old. 

“George, the other day I noticed 
a piece about cash discounts. It 
said people disregard the 10-day 
limit and take their discounts just 
the same. Is that true with our 
collections? No? But are you sure? 
All right, let’s keep a record of it 
for the next 2 months to see how 
our customers are living up to 
the terms.” 

Another record or tabulation is 
thus born. It is very interesting 
the first month, and almost as 
much so the second. It may become 
the basis of a new policy, or mark 
the beginning of a new effort to 
hold debtors to the line. And the 
results of the new policy or effort 
will be watched with interest for 
another month or two; or until a 
new idea about other policies dis- 
tracts attention from them. But 
the reports will continue to be 
prepared and circulated from then 
on. Many examples have been 
noted which continued for years, 
long after they had fallen into 
complete disuse. 

A host of records have value 
from time to time, but not end- 
lessly. Yet a form or record once 
started has about the same chance 
of getting stopped as a Government 
bureau. It spreads its roots and 
keeps growing like crab grass. 

Controlling the mass of paper is 
a function of department heads. It 
should be no easier to start a new 
form or record than to employ a 
new office worker. The need for it 
should be clearly demonstrated 
and its cost of maintenance esti- 
mated. Specific approval should al- 
ways be required. And in approv- 
ing it, the executive should insist 
that at least one older form or 
record be dropped or combined so 
as not to increase the over-all 
paper load. 
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If responsible executives will 
recognize that any new record, 
even when said to be temporary, 
will eventually roll on until there 
is a paper house cleaning, there 
will be a new significance to every 
suggestion for additional forms. A 
new broom can be swung just as 
effectively by a present executive 
as by his successor. 

The questions asked should be: 
What is this record for, precisely? 
What will it tell that is not al- 
ready given in some other form? 


third-level people giving second- or 
third-grade thinking to these mat- 
ters. Or it may result merely in 
having them pile up elsewhere. 
Many executives monitor them- 
selves. They hold to a rigid rule 
of acting on their parade of 
papers if, as, and when received. 
They have clean desks legitimately. 
And they do not sidestep decisions 
for convenient reasons. But there 
are executives having less Spartan 
drive. They are likely to put 
papers aside for a time when they 


The Sorcerer's Apprentice, in the absence of his master, 
found the magic wand and tried it out on a nearby 
rock to see if it would bring forth a flow of water as 


advertised. 


It did. A trickle started which soon became a stream 
and then a flood. But there were no directions with the 
wand on how to turn off the water. So it produced a 


deluge such as now engulfs businessmen in papers. 
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Why is there need to know it’ 
What specific benefit will it give 
and to whom? Who will compile 
or process it and what will be the 
salary cost? What new equipment 
will be needed at once or eventual- 
ly? Where will it be done as to 
office or desk space? And other 
questions will apply to individual 
cases and situations. 

“Mary can take this on: She 
soaks up work like a sponge so we 
will need no extra office help for 
it.’ But what does Mary say, if 
she is not too reluctant to state 
the facts? Is that position already 
bursting at the seams with rou- 
tines, and has it reached the point, 
by slow additions of paperwork, 
which calls for a helper? If it has 
not, perhaps this new record will 
be the last straw that tips the 
scales. 

The second way to cope with 
this paper mass is for executives 
to handle it more promptly. There 
are so many good reasons for de- 
ferring decisions on subjects pre- 
sented by most papers that a 
minimum number of them trickle 
through the barrier of postpone- 
ment. And, as a measure of de- 
fense, some executives give in- 
structions that ‘such matters” 
should not come to their desks. 
This results in having second- or 


hope not to be so pressed, which 
is an elusive hope. Or they may 
refer them to others to wrestle 
with in the belief that others are 
less pressed, which is more a 
wish than a belief. Also they may 
turn them over to their secre- 
taries for some checking on in- 
formation, which is just not the 
boldest approach. Or they may 
summarily consign the doubtful 
papers to the files. 

And files have become an insti- 
tution. Business college classes 
should be given the project of de- 
termining the percentage of filed 
papers ever used again. The 
minute fraction of 1 per cent 
which they would evolve would 
dramatize the futility of the acres 
of filing cabinets throughout busi- 
ness establishments, and the thou- 
sands of file clerks needed to 
handle their contents. 

Like the gallon of water which 
has passed through the hydraulic 
power plant turbine, giving its 
quota of impetus to the rotor and 
flowing on out to sea, so the busi- 
ness paper which has done its stuff 
can well float along to the paper 
baler. And many of the papers 
give not one iota of impetus to the 
business as they pass. 

There was a service department 

Continued on page 86) 











How Company Keeps 
Turnover Low 


By Wells Norris 


Shwayder Brothers has no_ turnover 
problem once an employee has been 
with the firm 6 months. This article tells 
how turnover is kept to 5 per cent a year 


Strong Hold 


Shwayder Brothers, Inc., sells 
about one-fourth of the luggage 
sold in this country. Its Sam- 
sonite luggage, according to 
company officials, competes 
with manufacturers that supply 
travelers with other necessities 
rather than with the other 400 
luggage manufacturers. 

Shwayder admits there is no 
economic value in having its 
plant and offices in Denver, but 
adds that for that reason “we 
must be a little better than the 
next manufacturer.” Samsonite 
luggage, however, can be made 
in Denver, then shipped any- 
where in the world, and still 
compete with other manufac- 
turers—even though when “you 
ship luggage, you ship air.” 

Jesse Shwayder, 72-year-old 
founder and president, is re- 
sponsible for his company being 
in Denver. He once worked in 
New York for a luggage com- 
pany but returned to his native 
Colorado when he decided he 
would rather earn $1 in Denver 
than $3 in New York. 

He started his luggage com- 
pany in 1910 on $3,500. As the 
business grew, he invited his 
four brothers in with him, and 
the picture of the five brothers 
standing on a piece of Sam- 
sonite luggage is still well 


known (the slogan was “Strong 
enough to stand on”). Jesse 
Shwayder and his brother Ben, 
who is research vice president 
in Detroit, are the only two left, 
although Jesse Shwayder has 
one son and two sons-in-law in 
the business: King Shwayder, 
vice president in charge of fur- 
niture division in Detroit, Em- 
mett H. Heitler, secretary and 
general manager; and Louis 
Degen, treasurer and Samsonite 
director of manufacturing. 

President Shwayder, who 
once read the Bible through by 
reading a few minutes each 
lunch hour when he was a 
furniture store stockboy, named 
his product after Samson. The 
company’s folding furniture is 
called “Samson” and the lug- 
gage “Samsonite.” Mr. Shway- 
der started the practice of car- 
rying a marble with a gold band 
around it in his pocket. The 
Golden Rule is inscribed on the 
band. Other Shwayder execu- 
tives carry marbles with similar 
inscriptions. 

Shwayder’s luggage sales will 
retail at about $50 million this 
year, with sales for the other 
two divisions totaling another 
$20 million. The advertising 
budget amounts to about $114 
million. 


Shwayder's 2,500 Denver employees 
are unorganized, and a union man 


NCE an employee has been 
O with Shwayder Brothers, Inc., 
Denver luggage manufacturer, for 
at least 6 months, the company 
does not worry much about losing 
that person. 

According to Emmett H. Heitler, 
secretary and general manager, 
“Once an employee is_ indoctri- 
nated, we have almost no turn- 
over.”’ He does admit that the com- 
pany has more “turnover than we 
like”’ during the first 3 or 4 months 
of employment, but there are basic 
reasons for this initial turnover. 

First of all, Shwayder has found 
that during the first 6 months of 
employment, it is almost sure to 
lose 100 per cent of working 
mothers who have to pay for baby 
sitters. At one time, there were al- 
most 70 of these mothers on the 
payroll, but they lasted only a 
short time. The baby-sitting ar- 
rangement never seems to work, 
and the mothers finally quit to 
look after their own children. 

Another reason for high turn- 
over at the beginning of employ- 
ment is that “we are hiring too 
many transients.” Many people 
have been hired who have come 
from farms in Kansas and the 
Dakotas, and they soon pack up 
and move on. They do not stay long 
enough to take advantage of in- 
creased pay, bonus plans, fringe 
benefits, and paid holidays, all of 
which start only after a definite 
time has elapsed. 

For example, Shwayder has a 
certain starting wage for em- 
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once told General Manager Heitler, 
“You don't need a union here.”’ 


ployees in the plant, but that wage 
can increase as much as 50 per 
cent in the first month! 

Too, the company’s bonus plan 
depends upon: Seniority, contribu- 
tion of individual employee in 
terms of quantity, quality, degree 
of cooperation, and versatility; and 
dependability of employee (lack of 
absence or tardiness). The short- 
term employee, of course, can not 
fill such qualifications, and he 
therefore fails to realize his full 
potential. 

Under the bonus plan, an em- 
ployee earning $4,000 a year will 
often receive 10 to 15 per cent of 
this salary as a year-end payment. 
In recent years, Shwayder’s bonus 
payments have amounted to more 
than the stockholders’ dividend 
payments. 

To explain why turnover is low 
(about 5 per cent a year) after the 
first 6 months of employment is 
more complicated than explaining 
why it is high during the first 
6 months. An illustration can give 
some inkling of the causes of low 
turnover: 

Several years ago when a union 
election seemed to be in the offing 
at Shwayder, four employees were 
selected by the union to pass out 
handbills, handle other details, and 
work with the union as_ go- 
betweens. At a meeting shortly be- 
fore the election was to be held, 
the four employees told the union 
organizer they were quitting. They 
said they had decided that plant 


(Continued on page 38) 
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These famous quotations in Shwayder's plant include the Golden Rule, which 


once prompted company to reject a huge order involving a special discount 


General Manager Emmett H. Heitler 
is one of two sons-in-law in firm 


~— 


Jesse Shwayder left a good job in 
New York to start company in 1910 


This employee, one of about 50 deaf workers, is a member of the ‘Shwayder 


Silents,"’ and he scores high in such sports as softball, basketball, and bowling 
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How Five Major Companies Use 
The Electronic Calculator 


By Herbert O. Brayer 


“Can you give specific examples of the use of electronic 


business machines in the daily routine of nationally known 


commercial, industrial, and service companies?” That was 


the poser most frequently put to the American Business re- 
search staff while the three-part series, ‘The Truth About 
Electronic Business Machines'’ (July, August, September 


1953 issues), was in preparation. 


Although a number of spectacular and unique examples 
could readily be presented, the object of this summariza- 
tion—the result of actual field study—is to present five typi- 
cal examples suggestive of the diversity of the functions 
and problems to which this new data-processing equipment 


is being put by many corporations from coast to coast. 


1. Pennsylvania Railroad (Western Region), 
payroll operation 


With consolidation of the Fort 
Wayne payroll accounting  sec- 
tion with that handled from the 
Chicago offices, the Western 
Region payroll accounting section 
has the primary task of paying 
28,000 men twice a month. Utiliz- 
ing a fully integrated punched- 
card system, the division is able 
to complete its job in from 5 to 7 
working days after the receipt of 
the source documents from time- 
keepers and field offices. Actually, 
only 3 days are needed to complete 
the task once the data is ready 
for processing. Instead of the 
familiar tabulator operation com- 
mon to most railroads, this pilot 
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operation (soon to be expanded to 
Eastern operating divisions) has 
programmed three electronic cal- 
culating punches (computers) to 
handle the job from gross to net 
pay in one run! To do this task 
the computer unit carries in its 
electronic “brain” sixty different 
programs. 

The task is far from a simple 
one. ‘Pennsy” uses several dif- 
ferent types of payrolls. One is set 
up in hours and minutes and is 
mark-sensed from timekeeper re- 
ports. The principal payroll for 
train crews is set up by classifica- 
tion, and breaks down to type of 
engine operated by the employee. 


The computer stores earnings in- 
formation and a variety of deduc- 
tions picked up from the 14 
punched cards used for each em- 
ployee. In addition to computing 
earnings (by hours and minutes as 
well as by classification), a full set 
of deductions (railroad retirement ; 
savings bonds; Federal, state, and 
city income tax; relief fund; sup- 
plementary pension; and special 
company stores) are computed 
and subtracted. 

One complicated and unusual 
operation figures the amount of 
income tax due certain states, 
cities, and districts through which 
train crews pass during their 
train runs. Regardless of their 
legal residence, trainmen are re- 
quired to pay this income tax 
based on the actual period (days, 
hours, and even minutes) that 
they are in, or passing through, 
such political divisions! As a 
further illustration of this com- 
plication—also handled by _ the 
electronic computer—here are 
seven actual cases of this type of 
tax deduction operation: 

1. Indiana—nonresident income 
tax (based on time in the state) 
11, per cent on income earned 
over $1,000. 

2. Kentucky—a varying percent- 
age of earnings related to total 
earned and number of dependents. 

3. Columbus, Ohio—a _percent- 
age based on time which is taxed 
at one-half of 1 per cent earned. 
Although its crack trains only stop 
here 6 minutes, the income tax on 
train crewmen amounts to almost 
$50,000 a year! 

4. Dayton, Ohio—resident and 
nonresident alike are charged an 
income tax of 1% per cent on in- 
come earned within its corporate 
limits. 

5. Springfield, Ohio—a tax of 
.06 per cent, but only on trainmen 
who are residents. 

6. St. Louis, Mo.—resident and 
nonresident alike are charged .05 
per cent. 

7. Louisville, Ky.—a 1 per cent 
occupational tax. 

Thus one employee may pay a 
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Federal income tax, one or more 
state income taxes, and even two 
or more local income taxes in a 
single year! The payroll system 
regularly accumulates this time 
and amount for each employee, 
and at the end of the year regis- 
ters the total deducted from each 
pay. This is then paid by check, 
accompanied by one of the variety 
of forms required by the taxing 
district. 

To handle this flow of 20,000 
punched cards every day for just 
the Western Region, the payroll 
division uses less than 15 people, 
including two supervisory em- 
ployees, to handle the job. No spe- 
cial grade of employee is required, 
although those with bookkeeping, 
accounting, or clerical experience 
are selected. The staff are all mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks Union, 
and promotion is by seniority, as 
in other railroad positions. 

Training in the operation of the 
computers, as with other account- 
ing machines, is given on the job. 
Equipment used, in addition to the 
three electronic computers, in- 
cludes: Card punches, sorters, veri- 
fiers, accounting machines, colla- 
tors, reproducers (Summary Card 
Punch), and_ interpreters. The 
computers have an excellent ‘‘down 
time” record, averaging less than 
6 hours a month. An expert en- 
gineer supplied by the computer 
manufacturer spends slightly more 
than half his time servicing this 
wide variety of equipment. 

Summary: In addition to keep- 
ing a full set of employee payroll 
records, this division is able to use 
its three electronic computers to 
speed up semimonthly payment 
of from 25,000 to 28,000 employees 
operating over an approximate 
800-mile area. It figures, deducts, 
accumulates, balances, and sum- 
marizes data for the payment of 
taxes and other deductions, and 
provides information on each in- 
dividual which is essential to its 
own operation, and information to 
the employee for taxes, retirement, 
and other purposes. 


2. Pure Oil Company 


Machine Accounting Department, 
general offices 


With over 3 years of intensive 
experience with one high-speed 
electronic calculating punch, this 
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accounting division has developed 
a broad range of uses for its com- 
puter and is constantly developing 
new timesaving and efficiency in- 
creasing applications. Indicative of 
this diversification is the list of 
scheduled tasks regularly processed 
by the computer. 


Payroll Accounting: 


Computing average hourly rates 
and making extensions (hours 
rate) for all Producing Division 
and Pipe Line Company field 
payrolls, which approximates 
25,000 calculations monthly. 


Computation of extensions on 
Refinery Division payrolls, 
which approximates 10,000 cal- 
culations monthly. 


About 3,000 calculations are 
performed monthly in the com- 
putation of Federal and State 
Social Security tax accruals. 


Treating Plant Operation: 


Price multiplied by barrels to 
compute cost of treating oil. 
Approximately 1,000  calcula- 
tions monthly. 


Automobile Clearances: 


In spreading automobile costs 
on the basis of predetermined 
rates, 10,000 calculations are 
performed monthly. 


General Sales Accounting: 


Cost of Sales (from merchan- 
dise ledger), analyzed by cus- 
tomers and supplied to General 


Sales Division. This involves 
approximately 25,000 calcula- 
tions a month. 

Refinery credit report--com- 


puted from sales—-the amounts 
due refineries for merchandise 
sold, computation of extensions 
on daily delivery tickets and 
grease price extensions. These 
jobs require an average of 6,000 
calculations monthly. 


Oil and Gas Royalties: 
Daily run tickets calculated. 
Taxes calculated. 


Computation of royalty owners’ 
interests and working interests. 


A number of smaller computer 
jobs are also carried out on an un- 
scheduled basis, including: (a) 
Computing suffix for credit card 
number for the credit department; 
(b) developing a new salaried pay- 
roll; and (c) preparation of a com- 
pensation report. Up to now, the 
Pure Oil “electronic brain” has 
been used wholly for accounting 


tasks, but consideration is being 
given to specific problems for other 
operating departments including 
those in engineering. 

In spite of the list of functions 
carried out on the calculating 
punch, it is far from being over- 
worked. Learning that the com- 
puter was actually used only an 
average of 12 to 13 working days 
a month, one recent inquirer asked 
Chief Accountant Carl B. Archi- 
bald if this didn’t make the equip- 
ment overly costly. In reply, Mr. 
Archibald pointed out that in 
preparing the payroll distribution 
and clearance reports alone the 
equipment almost pays for itself in 
savings realized. Formerly, 240 
man-hours (accomplished under 
great staff pressure with heavy 
overtime charges) were required 
to complete a task now requiring 
only 6 to 8 man-hours and accom- 
plished as a matter of routine 
accounting. 

Summary: Application of the 
electronic computer to a major 
problem has not only solved a 
serious accounting bottleneck and 
more than paid for the expense of 
the equipment, but through diver- 
sified use of the computer, general 
accounting efficiency has been im- 
proved and an increasingly wider 
service rendered without additional 
overhead charges. 


3. Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company 


Machine Accounting Office 


Here is a prime example of an 
intensive application of the elec- 
tronic computer to a single task: 
The computing of ‘‘additional mes- 
sage”’ charges on about a million 
accounts processed monthly by this 
section. The raw data for making 
this computation is gleaned from 
a mark-sensed punched card on 
which is marked the current read- 
ing from the customer's auto- 
matic message register attached to 
each telephone circuit. 

A battery of four electronic 
calculating punches—computers 
handles the complicated job of de- 
termining the number of additional 
message units used by each cus- 
tomer and then converting them, 
using eight different rates (de- 
pendent on class of service), into 
billable units and dollars and cents. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Ten Ways 
To Save 
Personnel 


Every office is looking for ways to save personnel, but paperwork is growing and more and more employees seem 
necessary to do the job. Work simplification, part-time help, and commercial services can help keep a payroll down 


In this fifth in a series of ten articles, 
Mr. Wylie lists a number of methods that 
can be used to keep the office staff from 


growing rapidly as the paperwork increases 


By Harry L. Wylie 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Pure Oil Company, Chicago 


HE ultimate objective of most 

of the work done in the field of 
work simplification is the reduction 
of personnel. To date, industry has 
not made an impressive effort to 
reduce office personnel. During the 
past decade, economic conditions 
provided a mask which covered 
varying degrees of efficiency and 
inefficiency of operation, and pro- 
vided adequate excuses for the 
mediocre productive level. No prac- 
tical plan of saving man-hours can 
be put forth without including an 
implied reference to office disci- 
pline. The suggestions which are 
being offered here deal almost ex- 
clusively with techniques. Their 
success or failure will in a large 
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measure depend on the caliber of 
employee retained to operate un- 
der the revised methods. 


i CENTRALIZE OFFICE SERVICES. 
e All offices require secondary 
services such as typing, calculat- 
ing, duplicating, stenographic, 
transcribing, mailing, messenger, 
telephone, and stationery supplies 
handling. These services will be re- 
quired in varying degree, depend- 
ing on the size of the office and the 
volume of work handled. When 
each department is staffed to pro- 
vide certain of these services, the 
varying demand from day to day 
will create work cycles which re- 
sult in idle periods. However, when 


these services are centralized so 
that they serve several depart- 
ments, the workflow can be regu- 
lated so that idle time is reduced. 
More properly stated, the idle time 
which would have resulted from 
decentralized services can be effec- 
tively used in a central unit in 
servicing other departments where 
the demand does not occur at 
identical or parallel times. 


MEASURE GROUP EFFICIENCY. 

e Very few offices measure in- 
dividual production because the 
problems of work measurement 
discourage its use. The establish- 
ment of standard production levels, 
the analysis of the work, and the 
determination of the unit of 
measurement are enough to stop 
many an office manager. There- 
fore, most offices have no measure 
of efficiency by which the number 
of man-hours required for the 
work may be determined. 

An alternative solution, used ex- 
tensively in plant management, is 
available for application in the of- 
fice. It deals with group measure- 
ment of productive efficiency by 
means of a ‘Production Index 
Unit.”’ A production index unit is 
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any routine which is_ sufficient- 
ly sensitive so that it is affected 
by, as well as measures, composite 
variations in paperwork volume. 

As the volume of paperwork de- 
creases over a period of time, so 
will the number of man-hours be 
reduced. The problem is to know 
when to reduce the man-hours. The 
production index unit is measured 
and divided into either: (1) Total 
man-hours of office labor provided, 
or (2) total office payroll. In the 
first case, the production index unit 
will be reflected in man-hours per 
unit, whereas in the latter case it 
will be reflected in dollars per 
unit. Comparison of this unit by 
months will reflect the trend in 
group efficiency and will indicate 
when man-hours should be _in- 
creased or decreased. 


STUDY THE WoRK_ DISTRIBU- 

@ TION LoaD. One of the current 
techniques in appraising the ade- 
quacy of man-hours in respect to 
work volume is the study of the 
workload distribution. In _ plain 
language, such a study indicates 
“who does what and how much.” 
Work distribution may be analyzed 
in three different areas. The first 
is by unit or departmental area, in 
which the workload of each em- 
ployee is checked and the work re- 
lationships are established. The 
variety of tasks performed and the 
duplication of tasks within a de- 
partment are subjects of special 
interest. The second area of 
analysis may be by routines. In 
this type of analysis, the study cuts 
through departments and indicates 
the workload of all employees who 
contribute to one routine (such as 
handling customers’ orders). The 
third choice of survey deals with 
the individual employee and goes 
beyond the job analysis by apply- 
ing the time element to each task. 


PROVIDE PART-TIME WORKERS 

@ FOR OVERLOAD WorRK. One 
method of handling an overload is 
the employment of part-time work- 
ers—-individuals who do not desire 
full-time employment, but who are 
available for short periods on call. 
In order for this method to work, 
the employer must build up a 
prospect list from previous em- 
ployees (especially girls who get 
married and take up housekeeping, 
but who are willing to earn a little 
“pin money” now and then), high- 
school students, and retired per- 
sons who desire to ‘keep their 
hand in industry.”’ By the applica- 
tion of a little effort and ingenuity, 
a list of very desirable types of 
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prospects can be developed. The 
list should contain about 10 pros- 
pects for each part-time employee 
desired. The reason for this 10 to 1 
ratio is obvious—all part-time 
prospects are not available at any 
given time; hence a wide selection 
is necessary. 


UsE COMMERCIAL SERVICES FOR 
5. EXTRA RUSH ASSIGNMENTS. 
Another method of handling over- 
load work and of taking care of 
unpredictable assignments is the 
use of professional services sup- 
plied by service organizations. This 
type of service has several distinct 
advantages: First, trained per- 
sonnel are available on_ short 
notice; second, the service agency 
provides its own office equipment, 
thereby reducing the requirement 
for extra machines; third, if space 
is a problem, the work can be sent 
to the service agency office for 
processing; and fourth, personnel 
furnished by the service agency 
are employees of the agency and 
not the company which they tem- 
porarily serve, so it reduces the 
bookkeeping for tax purposes. 


UsE INCENTIVE PLAN TO IN- 
@ CREASE PRODUCTION. Incentive 
plans are not popular in office 
work. This is probably due to the 
difficulty of measuring individual 
production and establishing pro- 
duction standards. If the mind can 
grasp the reasoning behind the 
use of an index for the measure- 
ment of wage differentials such as, 
for example, the Consumers’ Index 
as a measure of fluctuations in cost 
of living, one can also grasp the 
reasoning behind the use of the 
production index unit as a meas- 
ure for paying a financial incentive. 
Perhaps an example would 
more clearly illustrate the point 
if the production index unit stand- 
ard cost is $2.00, and if in January 
this index decreases to $1.80 
(thereby indicating more produc- 
tion per index dollar), the improve- 
ment is 10 per cent ($2.00 minus 
$1.80 equals 20 cents—or 10 per 
cent of the base $2.00). Therefore, 
during February, the group would 
receive 10 per cent financial incen- 
tive. If the index returned to $2.00 
in February, there would be no 
financial incentive payment in 
March. However, if the index de- 
creased further to $1.70 in 
February, the March _ incentive 
would be 15 per cent. Anything 
that naturally increases produc- 
tion on a sustained basis will re- 
duce the man-hours required for 
office operations. 


UsE WORK _ SIMPLIFICATION. 
: F Work simplification is the 
study of the job, the methods used 
in task performance, the workflow, 
the equipment, and the working 
place, to reduce or eliminate all 
duplication of effort, unnecessary 
movement, interruptions, and de- 
lays so that a greater percentage 
of the available man-hours will be 
directed toward productive chan- 
nels. Moving the files closer to the 
point of use, elimination of un- 
necessary copying and recording, 
use of 30-day file drawer, substi- 
tution of machine methods for 
manual methods, use of collating 
racks, use of sorting devices for 
filing, and proper desk arrange- 
ment are but a few examples of 
work simplification. 


UsE OF SUGGESTION PLANS. 
e Management has no corner on 
ideas, There is a gold mine of sug- 
gestions within easy reach of those 
who are willing to dig for them. 
Employees doing the work are best 
equipped by experience to make 
suggestions for improvement. To 
tap this source of ideas, a planned 
program is required—one which 
will encourage as well as reward 
the employees for objective scru- 
tiny of their jobs. 


ESTABLISH SPECIFICATIONS FOR 

@ GUIDES IN EMPLOYMENT. One 
factor in efficiency is employees’ 
ability. In order to guide employ- 
ment policies, each job should be 
studied in order to determine the 
qualifications of a prospective em- 
ployee in terms of the work. No 
company will ever be able to per- 
fectly match workers’ qualifica- 
tions with the jobs’ requirements, 
but those that recognize the factor 
of aptitude will do a better job of 
employing the right personnel. The 
factors of temperament, _intelli- 
gence, appearance, education, ex- 
perience, and physical attributes 
must be considered in varying de- 
grees in respect to office work. 


10 TRAIN EMPLOYEES FOR JOB 
- 


EFFICIENCY. No presenta- 
tion on the subject of saving per- 
sonnel would be complete without 
touching upon training. Man- 
power development is one of the 
pressing subjects before top man- 
agement. However, most plans for 
manpower _ development are 
beamed at the executive level, 
whereas this reference to training 
as a means of saving personnel is 
down at the “bread and butter’”’ 
class where the work is done. 
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This communications console at United Air Lines’ operating base in Denver is the heart of the firm's reservation system. 
‘Fast talk'’ messages are recorded on the Dictaphones shown on the shelves, then transcribed at more leisurely pace 


How United Does 7 


Telephone Techniques Save Money 





From 1948 until recently, United Air Lines has had a 77 per 
cent increase in passengers, but there has been a 30 per cent 


decrease in personnel handling payload messages at com- 


pany’s operating base. Here is the story behind the savings 





HE United Air Lines’ new 

operating base in Denver runs 
up a telephone bill of about $25,000 
every month. As many as 16,000 
messages—most of them by tele- 
phone—-are received in 1 day, and 
the over-all average is about 10,000 
messages a day. 

According to telephone company 
officials, United's telephone tech- 
nique is among the most efficient in 
the country, and only in that way 
can the airline keep its telephone 
costs down to a “reasonable” 
figure. 

The operating base controls the 
sale of space in every United plane, 
and whenever a sale is made, it 
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must be reported to Denver. With 
United clerks selling space in New 
York, San Francisco, Chicago, 
and 76 other cities along the route, 
it is no wonder that the company 
must make extensive use of the 
telephone. Clerks in New York, for 
example, might be swamped with 
people wanting seats, and the line 
between New York and Denver 
would be kept “hot’’ with calls. 
United does not make the bulk 
of its calls in the sense that most 
businessmen know them. In fact, 
the average person listening in to 
calls received in the Denver office 
would have trouble understanding 
the messages. Messages are usually 


accumulated in the various sales 


offices—unless they demand im- 
mediate attention—and then a 
number of them can be transmitted 
to Denver on the same call. For 
example, as a few sales are made 
in the Los Angeles office, they are 
accumulated and then telephoned 
in to the operating base. The dif- 
ference, however, is that the per- 
son making the call is trained in a 
“fast-talk”” technique, which is so 
fast that it would be difficult to 
take down. Codes are used, too, so 
that additional time will be saved 
in delivering the messages. 

To insure accuracy and facilitate 
transcribing the messages, they 
are recorded on Dictaphone ma- 
chines in the Denver office. The 
dictating machine can then be 
slowed down to a point where the 
messages can easily be written 
down. 

United naturally is always 
searching for new and _ faster 
methods of handling its thousands 
of telephone calls, and right now 
it is experimenting with an idea 
that would give its telephone cir- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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GF speeds up their WF* 


More business firms have standardized on 
GF 1600-LINE DESKS (han any other in the world 


From 9 to 5, your employees’ “homes” 
are the office in which they work. 


As a matter of morale, each desk in the 
office should be as satisfying as a GF 
1600-Line desk. Smart gray finish 
with rounded anodized aluminum trim. 
Smooth Velvoleum top for an eye- 
resting, smooth-wniting surface. And 
graceful lines throughout. 


As a matter of efficiency, each employee's 
desk should have the solid, sensible 
construction of GF 1600-Line desk. 


Drawers never stick. Joints can't loosen. 
Edges won't splinter. Locking mecha- 
nism is foolproof. Papers cannot slip 
behind drawers. Drawers can’t fall out 
accidentally when fully extended. And 
the 4-leg construction provides full foot 
freedom, allows easier floor-cleaning, 
increases sanitation, saves floor space 


There is a GF 1600-Line desk for every 
office job. For a free folder describing 
these desks more fully, write your GF 
Distributor or The General Fireproofing 
Co., Dept. A-23, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


Good metal business furniture is @ good investment 
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MODE-MAKER DESKS 
GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
METAL FILING EQUIPMENT 

GF STEEL SHELVING 











HICAGO’'s Reed Candy Com- 

pany had a problem. Prepar- 
ing the numerous carton labels to 
go with each shipment required 
many hours daily and not infre- 
quently delayed forwarding ship- 
ping documents to its warehouse. 
Since the number of labels required 
varied widely with each order or 
shipment, essentially each label 
had to be individually prepared. 
How to speed up the preparation 
and, if possible, to secure the labels 
as a byproduct of the “invoice-bill 
of lading’ process, was the ques- 
tion at hand. 

Six months after 
problem to systems and _ office 
equipment manufacturers, Reed 
Candy Company had a solution. It 
was the first installation of a con- 
tinuous stencil label system which 
saves both time and labor in pre- 
paring package labels and clearing 
shipments, regardless of size or the 
number of items in the order. This 
system—-which will have industry- 
wide applications—-was the result 
of the initiative of Basil M. Parki- 
son of Lee F. Kollie Associates, 
Inc., of Chicago, and the combined 
know-how of Sten-C-Labl, Inc., 


posing the 
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tencil Labels Are 
By-Products 












Moore Business Forms, Inc., and 
International Business Machines 
Corporation. 

Individual, as well as continuous, 
folds of gummed labels have been 
produced by the punched-card sys- 
tem for some years, but this is the 
first successful use of punched- 
card equipment to produce a con- 
tinuous stream of stencil labels. 
For almost the same length of 
time, individual stencil labels have 
been in use by a number of busi- 
nesses, including such major com- 
panies as General Motors. When 
used with a simple ink applicator, 
a single stencil label is capable of 
addressing hundreds of boxes and 
packages being shipped to the 
same firm. The problem of putting 
the two systems together to obtain, 
automatically, a continuous flow of 
such stencil labels led to the com- 
bined operation which has now 
paid off in success. 

The idea for a continuous stencil 
label was discussed late in 1952, 
but technical problems prevented 
its immediate development. Early 
in January, members of the sales 
staff of Moore Business Forms dis- 
cussed the matter with Basil 


Stencil labels (left) at Reed Candy 


Company are byproducts of the 
firm's punched-card accounting sys- 
tem. The labels (below) are used to 
stamp the cartons ready for shipment 





Parkison, whose firm represents 
Sten-C-Labl in the Chicago area. 
Mr. Parkison investigated the mat- 
ter with C. E. Michaelson, purchas- 
ing agent for the Reed Candy Com- 
pany, who had previously discussed 
the problem with the forms com- 
pany representative. 

Mr. Michaelson pointed out that 
Reed Candy Company was about 
to install a punched-card account- 
ing system, and wondered if he 
could also produce the labels re- 
quired by his shipping department 
from the punched cards made as a 
part of the daily “invoice-bill of 
lading” preparation. A continuous 
strip of gummed labels, which 
could have been prepared on the 
accounting machine, would have 
been satisfactory, except that the 
need for multiple labels presented 
a time- and labor-consuming dupli- 
cation problem. One order might 
require 4 labels, another 40, and 
another 400. Such duplication was 
not practical on the punched-card 
accounting machine. While  ad- 
mittedly a mechanical “genius,” 
the machine just could not be pro- 
grammed to produce the continu- 
ously fluctuating number of labels 
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which are required by each order. 

At the same time, to produce the 
regular stencil label individually 
required a separate typing opera- 
tion. The obvious solution was to 
produce the stencil label quickly 
and as a byproduct of the punched 
cards prepared for each order. 

Early in January, Mr. Parkison 
took the matter up with Lawrence 
R. Mooney, president of Sten-C- 
Labl, Inc., of St. Paul, Minn. Mr. 
Parkison, who got the idea from 
watching a pin-feed control on a 
Robotyper, suggested that instead 
of cutting off the individual sten- 
cils, they be run wider in a con- 
tinuous strip. Mr. Mooney agreed 
to produce an experimental strip 
and, on February 27, the factory 
shipped a short, hand-made length 
of stencil labels to Mr. Michaelson. 

Meanwhile, IBM was _ brought 
into the picture. Would the strip of 
labels work on _ the _ standard 
punched-card accounting machine? 
The question was more than 
academic. This was no single or 
double thickness of paper. It is 
made up initially of a Standard 
Register pin-feed punched carrier 
paper plus a special cellulose car- 
bon cushion sheet which underlay 
the actual stencil. All are fastened 
together lengthwise with a special 
cellulose tape produced by Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company. 

It sounds simple, but now the 
complications set in: First, how to 
prevent curling; and second, how 
to cut the labels so they could be 
readily separated and yet hold to- 
gether while in the accounting ma- 
chine. Mr. Parkison, on his visit to 
the stencil manufacturing company 
on March 20, suggested the solu- 
tion to both problems. By using a 
perforator, rather than the usual 
slashknife, the curling was elimi- 
nated and separation made easy. 
IBM’s Richard Radu tested the 
strip on the accounting machine, 
determined that the stencils could 
be cut without removing the rib- 
bon, and selected the proper size 
type and platen for the accounting 
machine. On the basis of this test, 
Mr. Michaelson made up his mind 
to go ahead. Thereupon President 
Mooney commented to Mr. Mich- 
aelson, “If it works, we’ll bill you 
for it. If it doesn’t, you won't owe 
us a penny.” 

On May 14, 1953, Sten-C-Labl 
shipped its first production run of 
stencil labels to the Reed Candy 
Company, and on July 6, using the 
punched cards produced from that 
day’s orders, the first regular run 

(Continued on page 28) 
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GUARANTEED— 


A How-To-Get-Ahead-in- 
Business book guaranteed 
to give executives at all 
levels ideas for more profit- 
able business policies. 
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OUTWORN BUSINESS IDOLS 


By W. H. CONANT 


...Mr. Conant's critical articles about outmoded business practices 
now appearing in AMERICAN BUSINESS have aroused so much in- 
terest that we have arranged for a supply of his best seller, ‘““Outworn 
Business Idols,’’ now in its third printing. 


... Here is a thought-provoking book that enables you to evaluate 
business practices and methods through the eyes of one of America’s 
most experienced business consultants. 

... lt constructively criticizes habits that may be costing your company thou- 
sands of dollars every year, and points out dozens of ways an executive on the 
way up can make himself more valuable to the business by spotting and cor- 
recting wasteful ways of doing things. 


32 Chapters on Live Business Problems 


1. Policies, Methods Grow 11. “We're Just Out of it" 22. The Time Study Myth 
Stale 12. Less Leisure for Executives 23. Incentives 

2. Inventory Souvenirs 13. Let's Not Call a 24. Cash Discount 

3. Company Training Conference Extravagances 
Programs 14. A Business Is Old at 30 25. Meeting Our Public 

4. More Volume 15. Making Orders Stick 26. Sales Meeting Realism 

5. How's Our Own Red 16. Safety Is Slipping 27. The Committee Fallacy 
Tape? 17. Freezing Retail Prices 28. House Organs 

6. Low Pressure Selling 18. Stepping Up Retail Sales 29. The Convention Complex 

7. Executive Letter Writing 19. Wanted: Employer |. Q. 30. Reaping the Customer 

8. What Is Service? 20. Procurement the Crop 

9. Not in Our Line Pathfinder 31. Business Is Movement 

10. A Sales Mirage 21. The Cost Bogy 32. How Are We Doing? 


Send for this much-talked-of book. Use it to check the way things are being done 
in your business. Acquire the objective, critical attitude that enables topflight 
consultants to earn handsome fees and save their clients thousands of dollars. 


If you do not agree, after examination, that here is a management tool you 
cannot afford to be without, all you have to do is mail it back to DARTNELL 
within 10 days, and the charge will be canceled, leaving you under no obliga- 
tion whatever. All you risk is the return postage. 


== = eee = Mail the Coupon for Free Examination #9e ey 

THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4670 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois ; 
Gentlemen: Please send on approval ‘‘Outworn Business Idols" by W. H. Conant, as ad- 

vertised in AMERICAN BUSINESS. Your memo invoice for $4 plus postage will be paid ! 

promptly or the book will be returned postpaid within 10 days. ' 
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How United Air 


(Continued from page 22) 


cuits a capacity of 1 message every 
1 second instead of the usual 1 
message every 4 seconds. 

As is usually the case in other 
businesses, United’s telephone busi- 
ness cannot be depended upon to 
come in on a smooth, even keel; 
instead, there are peak periods 
when all lines seem to be busy, and 
there are lulls when relatively few 
messages are coming in. These 
fluctuations generally occur by 15- 
minute periods, so that a big rush 
will keep United's office humming 
for a quarter of an hour, while the 
next quarter hour will be calm. 

United naturally could not afford 
to staff its Denver office for the 
peak periods alone. There are 65 
people in space control—which is 
the ‘‘wholesaling” operation for the 
78 United offices where tickets are 
“retailed.” If this space control 
section were staffed for peak 
periods alone, it is estimated that 
another 50 per cent more people 
would be required. 

It is possible to meet these peak 
periods with a fairly small staff 
by handling immediately only 
those messages that are pressing. 
The primary purpose of space con- 


Lines Does It 


trol, of course, is to do just what 
the name implies: Control space 
on United’s fleet of planes. If the 
company never sold more than 40 
seats on a 50-seat plane, then the 
Denver office would not be needed. 
It is the Denver office’s job, how- 
ever, to see that only 50 seats are 
sold in each 50-seat plane, and 
time is of the greatest importance 
in keeping tab on all sales and 
then advising all “retail” offices as 
soon as a flight is filled. 

The records in space control in- 
clude a sheet of paper for each 
flight. There are 50 lines for 50 
seats, and employees in the office 
keep a close check on the lines in 
order that tickets are not sold for 
seats that are not available. 

There is no great concern over a 
flight which is just being filled in 
with the first reservations. In fact, 
the first few reservations are not 
posted line by line, for this is an 
operation which can be postponed 
until the peak period has leveled 
off. To illustrate, suppose that 15 
or 20 calls were received by an em- 
ployee in the office, but only 5 or 6 
of the calls concerned flights which 
had only a few seats left. These 5 


or 6 reservations would get im- 
mediate attention, but the others 
could be postponed until the rush 
of messages had subsided. 

Then the rush messages could be 
handled. An experienced supervisor 
at United can tell by the thickness 
of the stacked messages when 
about 40 messages are accumu- 
lated. These _ reservations are 
posted during one of the slower 
periods, and from there on out the 
reservations are posted line by line. 

Only with this system of post- 
poning the handling of some mes- 
sages can United’s space control 
section take care of as many as 
16,000 messages a day with 65 
people. Several airlines with less 
traffic than United are reported to 
have two or three times more per- 
sonnel than has United. 

Even with its relatively few em- 
ployees handling a great volume of 
telephone messages, United has an 
extremely small percentage of 
error. The percentage runs some- 
thing like one-half of 1 per cent. 
There is a quality control check 
to make sure this figure does not 
rise—or when it does rise, to find 
the reason why. 





Management Targets for 1954 


(Continued from page 11) 


BETTER COMMUNICATIONS. A 
4, well-known manufacturer re- 
duced prices in July on certain 
items. A spot check in St. Paul, 
Minn., revealed that only one out 
of five dealers knew about the 
price reduction and were still 
charging the higher price. Yet the 
price reduction brought an im- 
mediate pick-up in business. Study 
of the problem showed that the 
manufacturer notified distributors 
only, depended upon them to ad- 
vise dealers of new prices. 

Dealers, wholesalers, distribu- 
tors almost everywhere complain 
that price changes, discontinued 
items, new items, and_ other 
changes are not’ properly’ or 
promptly bulletined by a _ large 
number of producers. 

They also complain that letters 
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are not answered promptly, that 
special inquiries are often ignored. 
Possible remedy: A survey of mail 
answering methods. Spot check an 
occasional day’s outgoing mail to 
determine time elapsed between 
receipt of mail and its answer. 
Revision of bulletin methods, check 
of mailing lists or some system of 
identifying or numbering = an- 
nouncements of price changes, new 
items, new packing, or other im- 
portant news to customers. 


EXPENSE CONTROL. On a Fri- 
5. day afternoon, recently, a 
Chicago office manager found more 
than 100 letters, all bearing air- 
mail postage, addressed to Mil- 
waukee, Racine, Kenosha, Rock- 
ford, St. Louis, Peoria, and other 
nearby towns. Almost 100 per cent 


of the offices to which these letters 
were addressed are closed on 
Saturday. First-class postage 
would have brought the letters to 
their destinations just as quickly 
as airmail. 

Now, no airmail is used after 
Thursday noon in this office. No 
airmail is used on any mail ad- 
dressed to towns or cities where 
overnight train mail will arrive 
next day. Lists of towns to which 
airmail must not be used are now 
posted at mailing stations. A con- 
siderable saving was the result. 

No company will declare an 
extra dividend because of postage 
savings. But the wasteful use of 
airmail in this office is so typical 
of the extravagant habits into 
which nearly every business has 
fallen, it spotlights the need for a 
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how much time and money out-grown or out-dated office arrangements 
° o * ‘ ae ~~ 
have cost them — until they “start new” in space planned with ha, / 
the aid of Art Metal Office Planning Service! 

















This service is available to you without cost. Its effectiveness is based 
on the widest experience in working with businesses ranging from 
the largest down to the one-man office. It is all-inclusive — 
covers revision of present layouts or organization of new ones; 
efficient use of working time and working space; 


desks, chairs, files and modular work stations. 


/ 


Why not take advantage of this experience from the very start 
when you plan to expand, move, or re-arrange your offices? 
As a start, you can save many hours of planning time with 
the famous Art Metal office planning aids listed below. 
Call your local Art Metal representative or write 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown 14, N. Y. 












SEND FOR these publications — 
offered to you exclusively by Art Metal 
apnennpane 7 ee and nationally recognized for their practical 
ae i value in efficient office planning. 
oon ball ie OC Office Planning Kit — including 


Opin: Pee mene 
f 





© “ Office Planning and Layout’ —a basic ““how-to"’ manual 


© Floor Plan Layout Sheets and Cut-Out Plotting Templates 











O “ Things to be Done 
When You Move or Re- 
arrange Your Office” 


For 65 years the 
halimark of the 
finest in office 
equipment and 
systems 


© “Office Standards and 
Planning Book"’ 


0 “Manual of Desk Drawer 
Layout” 
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companywide expense control 
program. Some of the items worth 
checking are: (1) Requisition pro- 
gram. Are too many people em- 
powered to requisition supplies, 
materials, or services without 
checking possibility of duplication, 
extravagant purchase of supplies 
or genuine need for such supplies? 
(2) Expense allowances. In one 
company, it was found that auto- 
mobile mileage allowances were 
grievously abused. Certain staff 
members were charging auto- 
mobile expense for attending non- 
business luncheons, for driving to 
golf courses, meals at country 
clubs, where no business was afoot. 
Entertainment of personal friends 
at company expense has become al- 
most a major scandal in many 
companies. (3) Branch office ex- 
penses. A number of companies 
have found that branch sales of- 
fices may be just as efficient when 
situated in suburban or edge-of- 
town areas as in_ high-priced, 
downtown office buildings. All over 
the country branch offices are be- 
ing moved out of expensive down- 
town skyscrapers to less expensive, 
but equally desirable, space re- 
moved from congested, high rent 
areas. (4) Dues. For 15 years now 
companies and executives have 
been joining associations, insti- 
tutes, groups of all kinds at a rapid 
rate. Much of this expense is war- 
ranted, but a checkup to determine 
if memberships are useful, if com- 
pany is active in participation, if 
results are worth the cost, if con- 
vention attendance is being turned 
into staff vacations or golf ex- 
peditions, may be worth while in 
almost any organization. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION. Due to 
e help shortages many com- 
panies have been forced to accept 
people who possess only second-, 
third-, and _ fourth-rate _ skills, 
training, or experience. Of neces- 
sity, many former qualifications or 
requirements have been dropped. 
The situation is changing. In many 
markets, labor of all kinds is more 
plentiful. Consider setting up 
stricter requirements for new em- 
ployees. Also, consider tightening 
of rules and the reinstatement of 
strict adherence to causes for dis- 
missal to bring about payroll re- 
ductions in cases where employees 
are obviously unsuited, unskilled, 
or indifferent. 


EMPLOYEE ATTITUDE. An 

e order for several thousand 
dollars was promised for shipment 
on a certain Friday afternoon, to 
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arrive at the customer’s office the 
following Tuesday. The sales ex- 
ecutive who promised the shipment 
left to play golf Friday afternoon. 
The shipping clerk to whom the 
promise was relayed, passed it on 
to an assistant. When the closing 
bell rang Friday, the shipment was 
half-packed. Everybody went 
home, shrugging their shoulders, 
declining to work overtime without 
specific approval. Result: Customer 
was disappointed. Similar cases can 
be found in literally thousands of 
organizations. We have lost the 
spirit which once prompted us to 
get the job done, overtime or no 
overtime, alibis or no alibis. Only 
a long period of training, instruc- 
tion, example by supervisors and 
executives of real devotion to duty 
can correct this ugly situation now 
so prevalent. 

Only by example can executives 
create a new respect for duty, for 
prompt and full attendance, for 
cleaning up work before going 
home. Meetings may help, instruc- 
tions, rule books, manuals all con- 
tribute to the job, but the real in- 
spiration to “get the job done” 
must come from executives and 
supervisors. Make this “get the job 
done” a must on any improvement 
program for 1954. 


COMPLAINT HANDLING. Cus- 

e tomers almost everywhere 
complain of mistakes in billing 
and invoicing, delays in handling 
returned goods, and errors in in- 
terpretation of orders. Study these 
complaints and attempt to improve 


all complaint handling and train 
every member of the organization 
to accept responsibility for errors 
and assume the attitude that any 
company error must be corrected 
as quickly and with as little in- 
convenience to the customer as 
possible. Remember this: Almost 
any distributor, wholesaler, or 
dealer will attempt to pass on his 
suppliers’ errors to his customer; 
result: Extreme dissatisfaction on 
the part of final consumers. Noth- 
ing short of a drastic change in at- 
titude will correct the widespread 
carelessness in serving customers 
and correcting errors which pre- 
vails today in so many organiza- 
tions. Care, patience, and relentless 
checking are the only remedies. 


a METHODS MODERNIZATION. A 
e big manufacturer says: “We 
thought we had the most modern 
billing system in town. The people 
who sold it to us brought prospects 
to see it, and told us it was the last 
word. Suddenly we awakened to 
the fact that it was actually ob- 
solete, costly, and slow. A survey 
showed how three modern ma- 
chines, plus a simplified handling 
method, could do the work of our 
five old machines.” 

We suggest assignments by top 
management of tasks to study pos- 
sible improvements resulting from 
modernization. Order handling, 
order writing, billing and invoic- 
ing, mailing and mailing list main- 
tenance, filing, and duplicating, are 
some of the tasks most likely to 
respond to modernization. 





Stencil Labels Are By-Products 


(Continued from page 25) 


was made with the new stencils. 
There were no hitches. As soon as 
the run was completed, the stencils 
were separated, attached to the 
“invoice-bill of lading” set and sent 
to the shipping department. Within 
a few minutes the stencils were 
being used to imprint the printed 
label panels on the individual car- 
tons. For the first time, small and 
large orders were clearly addressed 
without the necessity of addressing 
and attaching gummed labels or 
the use of chop-out stencil boards 
and stencil brushes. 

No change in the procedure of 
the order-writing department had 
been required, and there had been 


a significant saving in time and 
labor in both the order-writing de- 
partment and the shipping room. 
With the increasingly wide- 
spread use of tabulating equip- 
ment to produce both standard 
bookkeeping records as well as the 
“invoice-bill of lading” documents, 
the continuous strip stencil label— 
produced as an inexpensive by- 
product—is already causing con- 
siderable interest. The system re- 
quires little change in standard 
operating procedures within either 
the tabulating or the billing de- 
partment. With the exception of a 
change in platen, no additional 
capital expense is involved. 
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3 ideas save $55,000 
a year for Lehn & Fink 
Products Corporation 


In 79 years this Bloomfield, N. J. firm 
has grown from a one-man business 
to a nationally-known manufacturer 
of drugs and cosmetics. Naturally, 
this recurring sales expansion caused 
unusually heavy work loads in billing, 
credit, and collection operations. 
How do they eliminate work loads and 
overtime?—by simply adopting these 
three time-saving, economy-proven, 
profit-building ideas from Remington 
tand ...ideas which save $55,000 a 
year! Here they are 
1. Lehn & Fink installed fast, auto- 
matic, punched-card methods to cus- 
tomer billing, sales analysis, and 
accounts payable. The new methods 
released over 40° of the clerical staff 
on those operations for other work. 
2. Introduced visible, ledgerless book- 
keeping to control credits and collec- 
tions. The method used? Remington 
tand SUIAP (Simplified Unit Invoice 
Accounting Plan). This method is spe- 
cifically designed to cut clerical time... 


All-Electric 
Adding 
Machine 





It’s Easy with 10 Keys... 


TOUCH OPERATION is just as 
important for operating adding and 
calculating machines as it is for type- 
writers. The 10-key Remington Rand 
Adding Machine is designed for touch 
operation, and its easy-to-acquire pro- 
ficiency yields real savings. The touch 
operator — 

1. Makes fewer errors in figuring since 
she knows instinctively when the 
wrong key is depressed. 

2. Easily attains great speed because 
head and arm movement between 
media and adding machine is entirely 
eliminated. 

3. Banishes eyestrain since the eyes 
remain on the media. 

4. Works with one hand. The other 
hand is free to turn the media or run 
down a column of figures. 
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and pave the way to p/us profits. 

3. Switched to the Remington Rand 
wide-carriage Adding Machine—saving 
time in writing statements of open in- 
voices past due. 

Benefit by the experience of Lehn & 
Fink! Get the complete success story 
of these three methods at work on the 
firing line of a busy office. See Certified 
Report #904, 


NEW 
Tri-Lock 
Binder 







The Finishing Touch 
to Manuals 


Remington Rand loose leaf binders add 
a handsome appearance to procedures 
manuals...serve splendidly for hous- 
ing price lists, operating statements, 
department reports, minutes of meet- 
ings, memos and bulletins. Convenient 
flat reference, greater capacity, supe- 
rior styling, and maximum flexibility 
are just a few of the many advantages 
of these new binders. 

There’s a Remington Rand loose leaf 
binder to meet your requirements...at 
a price to fit your budget. Ask for 
LL234 entitled, “Binders that Build 
Business”, another Handbook for Man- 


> 


agement by Remington Rand Inc. 





So you may profit quickly by the real 
savings from touch operation, Reming- 
ton Rand offers a simple, rapid train- 
ing plan FREE. It’s complete with a 
“Certificate of Proficiency” for each 
employee who qualifies. Send for folder 
C680. 





Good News on 
Space-and-Work- 
Saver Files 


You can be sure your files are 
always in place, perfectly 
aligned, easily accessible and 
ready for use, with new Rem- 
ington Rand FlexiFile. With 
this modern device you put 
more papers in the same 
drawers you now use, you gain 
valuable filing space! 

A folder describing this 
timely space-and-work-saver is 
yours for the asking. Or, you 
can try FlexiFile for 10 days in 
your own cabinets without cost 
or obligation. See LBV360B. 
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A check for $2,500 is pre- 
sented to Kenneth L. Geiger 
(right) by Robert E. Lewis, 
president of Argus Cameras. 
Award was the top one made 
for a suggestion at Argus 


By Dwight 
G. Baird 


Argus Revives Suggestion Plan 


About 3 years ago, the suggestion plan at Argus 


Cameras was dying out, but today the plan is one of 


the liveliest in the country. Here is what happened 


NY company with a dead or 
A avine suggestion plan it wishes 
to revitalize need only ask the 
local library for material concern- 
ing successful plans, adapt them 
to its particular needs, and apply 
them, according to James F. 
Brinkerhoff, director of industrial 
relations, Argus Cameras, Inc., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Argus has had a suggestion plan 
of one kind or another for the past 
10 years or so. But little more than 
3 years ago the Argus suggestion 
plan was dying of malnutrition. 
Today, it is one of the liveliest 
plans in the country. The number 
of suggestions submitted by Argus 
employees has doubled in each of 
the past 2 years. And it bids fair 
to double again in 1953. The per- 


centage of suggestions adopted 
and the total awards made have 
even exceeded the rate of increase 
in the number of suggestions which 
were submitted. 

Argus’ 1,100 employees, about 
half of whom are women, last 
year submitted 558 suggestions. Of 
these, 129 suggestions, or about 23 
per cent, were adopted. Cash 
awards totaled $7,352.55. 

During the first half of 1953, the 
number of suggestions submitted 
increased to an average of over 20 
a week, and the percentage of sug- 
gestions adopted increased slightly. 
Awards now average about $70 in 
cash. 

The former plan’s lack of success 
was due to the fact that it wasn’t 
given the attention such a plan re- 


quires and deserves, Mr. Brinker- 
hoff said. There was no suggestion 
plan committee. Managing the ac- 
tivity was just one man’s part-time 
job. Little effort was made to en- 
courage employees to submit sug- 
gestions. The few who did, usually 
were left wondering what had be- 
come of their suggestions. Knowing 
this, others quite naturally began 
to think, ‘‘What’s the use?” 

Then the Argus management de- 
cided to try to revitalize the plan. 
From the local library they got 
articles from several trade journals 
about similar plans in use in many 
industries. They studied these 
plans, adapted them to their own 
business, and prepared a new plan 
of their own. 

They drew up new suggestion 
plan rules, appointed a suggestion 
plan committee with a full-time 
secretary, and issued a_ bulletin 
announcing the new rules and list- 
ing many subjects on which sug- 
gestions were needed. They pro- 
vided suggestion boxes, posters, 
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and printed suggestion forms. They 
allotted adequate awards—from a 
minimum of $10 to a maximum of 
$2,500—in cash. 

They acknowledged receipt of 
suggestions immediately, and as- 
signed suggestions to members of 
supervision concerned for study 
and recommendations, and then 
followed them up. Help was given 
to employees needing help in pre- 
paring suggestions. 

Argus now rules on suggestions 
as promptly as_ possible. They 
notify employees when their sug- 
gestions are adopted or rejected, 
and they publicize the winners and 
their suggestions. 


The rules are comparatively 
simple. There are no classes of 
suggestions. “Any idea or sugges- 
tion which you think will be of 
benefit to your fellow workers or 
Argus is eligible for considera- 
tion,”’ employees are told. All em- 
ployees, except officers of the cor- 
poration, are eligible to participate. 
Employees whose regular duties 
fall in the line of creative work 
such as engineering, time study, 
processing tool design, and produc- 
tive planning—together with fore- 
men, supervisors, and such other 
individuals who are expected to 
make suggestions for improvement 
as part of their regular duties, are 


“For fast, easy figuring, I'll take 
a Marchant Figuremaster 
...any day!” 


“Since we put in Marchants, 
we not only get more work 
out, it costs less, too.” 





TiGurémasyer 
MODEL EFA 
Has more time-saving, built-in 
automatic features and 
accuracy control per dollar 
of cost than any other 
calculator available. 














The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book will be happy to show you, on 
your own work, that the FIGUREMASTER delivers maximum figure output 
with greatest operator convenience. Call him or mail this coupon with 
your business letterhead to get your free 
Guide to Modern Figuring Methods. . . ..... (J 
Complete Information about the FIGUREMASTER . . . [] 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, 


INC. « Oakland 8, California 








eligible to receive awards only for 
acceptable suggestions not specifi- 
cally connected with their regular 
line of work and their established 
field of responsibility. 

Awards are payable in cash. The 
amount of each award is one-half 
of the estimated gross savings in 
the first 6 months, less the cost of 
application of the suggestion. Thus, 
if adoption of a given suggestion is 
expected to result in a savings of 
$320 in the first 6 months, and the 
cost of application of the sugges- 
tion is $50, then the expected net 
savings in the period is $270 and 
the employee’s award is one-half 
of this amount, or $135. 

Where this formula cannot be 
applied, cash awards may be made 
at the discretion of the suggestion 
plan committee. In one case, for 
example, estimated gross savings 
of a suggestion amounted to only 
$95.71, whereas the cost of applica- 
tion of the suggestion amounted 
to $419. Nevertheless, the sugges- 
tion had other merits, including a 
service to customers and some 
space savings, hence the committee 
awarded the employee $25 for the 
suggestion. 

Suitable suggestion boxes are 
located near bulletin boards. Boxes 
are of metal. They have a com- 
partment for suggestion forms and 
another for suggestions. The latter 
is locked. They also have a poster 
frame containing posters which are 
changed weekly. 

The serial numbers of the sug- 
gestions on which action has been 
taken are posted on the bulletin 
boards each week, and each person 
can check these with his numbered 
stub. The identification stub is de- 
tached when suggestions are taken 
from the suggestion box, and no 
one knows the identity of the au- 
thors until the suggestions have 
been judged and the awards de- 
cided upon. 

Form letters are sent to em- 
ployees acknowledging receipt of 
their suggestions. 

The suggestion committee meets 
weekly, at which time the week’s 
suggestions are read and assigned 
to proper members of the super- 
visory force for investigation. Sug- 
gestions which have already been 
investigated are adopted or re- 
jected, and the amounts of awards 
decided upon. Letters are sent to 
employees whose ideas are re- 
jected, explaining the reasons for 
their rejection. 

“The suggester has a right to 
know exactly why we can’t use 
his idea,” said Art Parker, Jr., 
suggestion plan manager. ‘We 
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don’t want to discourage him. On 
the contrary, we want to encourage 


him to try again. And we want to A ° 

make it very clear just why his re we passing up 
suggestion was not accepted by the oh + 

— is way to save ? 


“We're mighty proud of our 
progress since the new suggestion 
plan was adopted. Employees are 
really interested now. The number 
of suggestions submitted has in- 
creased from almost none to over 
500 last year, and at present we 
are receiving an average of about 
20 a week. One idea has already hit 
the jackpot for the maximum 
award of $2,500, and a couple of 
others now being investigated may 
do as well. A successful suggestion 
plan is a splendid morale booster, 
of value both to the employees and 
to the corporation.” 

Interest in the suggestion plan 
at Argus is maintained by posters 
on the suggestion boxes, by devot- 
ing at least a short article to it in 
every issue of the employee maga- 
zine, and by submitting the more 
interesting stories to local news- 
papers which are a great aid in 
publicizing the activity. 








Airline Uses 


c. Research Institute of America, in a copyrighted report 
on management methods, calls attention to the fact that more 


“Ti k 99 
ic eteer and more companies are studying the use of duplicators to 


make worthwhile savings. Later on the report says:— 


“Stencil duplication, an old and widely-known method, 
is used almost universally for house organs, bulletin 
board announcements, work order details, etc. If you 
haven't checked the newer models though, you may 
be surprised at the innovations introduced since you 
acquired yours’’ 


If you would like a complete copy of the above report—like to 
have full information about the new product (and process) 
developments of MODERN mimeographing that save time and 
money, simply mail the coupon below. A. B. Dick * mimeo- 
graph products are for use with all makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. 


j 7 B [) | CK 
THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY AB-1153 
5700 TOUHY AVENUE, CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 


Without obligation please send me information about MODERN mimeo- 
graphing. 


Name 


United Air Lines is testing a new 
electronic ‘‘Ticketeer,"’ a machine 
manufactured by Burroughs Corp., 


which prints tickets and at same Position 


time produces a permanent sales Organization 


Address___ 
City State 


record. The girl here is inserting a 


matrix, and the Ticketeer prints the 


a ae a ae 
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System Saves Card Handling 


(Continued from page 13) 


that the information from the 
master premium card, manager’s 
card, and agent’s card was com- 
bined on one card. The number of 
cards was thus reduced to the 
extent that only 18 of the original 
40 trays were needed for the life 
insurance side of the business. The 
same proportionate decrease was 
accomplished in the accident and 
health business, cutting the num- 
ber of trays from 11 to 5, with 
saving in work amounting to about 
55 per cent. 

Now, to run a statement on the 
IBM tabulating machines, the same 
card is used to pay both the man- 
ager and the agent. Where it 
formerly took 14 hours of running 
time on tabulators, only 6 hours 
are now required. 

Too, the statements are ar- 
ranged so that the manager’s copy 
shows the complete figures of his 
own production and earnings plus 
those of his agents, but the agent’s 
copy does not show the manager's 
earnings. 

Along with this new procedure, 
summary cards are cut to provide 
running records for agents’ income 
tax reports. At the end of the year, 
there will be about 8,000 summary 
cards to work with for income tax 
purposes, but if these summary 
cards were not cut, many, many 
more cards would be_ required. 
Without the summary cards, there 
would be two alternatives: Save 
all statements and then add them 
up, or it would be possible to keep 
the 30,000 or so cards made every 
month from the monthly entries. 
With this latter choice, there would 
be 30,000 cards multiplied by the 
12 months in the year to be 
handled for income tax purposes. 

In any case, it is easy to see that 
without the summary cards, the 
income tax figures would be an 
extremely involved year-end job. 

Security Life uses IBM’s 101 
Statistical Machine for maintain- 
ing its master premium file in 
straight policy number order in- 
stead of in billing order. The ma- 
chine does a number of jobs for 
the company that the ordinary 
sorter could do but only by taking 
considerably more time. The 101, 
for example, will pull out all cards 
for policies having premiums due 
the following month (on the basis 
of 60,000 cards) in 3 hours, and it 
will also pull out all cards for 
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policies requiring any kind of a 
change in the following month. 

When an agent terminates his 
contract with the company, it is 
necessary to change the rate of 
commissions payable on his exist- 
ing business. By using the 101, it 
is possible to pull all the existing 
business for 10 or more agents 
from the premium master file in 
one run. 

Security has also discontinued 
the use of the agency in-force file 
(approximately 75,000 cards) 
which was used for production, 
persistency, and in-force reports 
for the agency department: Thus, 
the entire cost of maintaining a 
separate file for agency purposes 
has been eliminated, and more ac- 
curate results can be obtained be- 
cause of the stringent controls 
placed on the premium master file. 

In conjunction with the tabulat- 
ing machines, Security Life has 
another project scheduled for the 
spring of next year. This project 
involves preparing premium no- 
tices on IBM cards. With the new 
system, checking notices will be 
reduced to a mechanical operation. 
Instead of having to check every 


single card in a file to make sure 
that everything is accurate, the 
cards will then be checked by ma- 
chine at the rate of 250 a minute. 
Too, under the new system, the 
machine will set aside only those 
cards that show a discrepancy, and 
time will not be lost going through 
cards that are in shipshape order. 

Security Life’s use of the McBee 
Keysort card is rather novel, since 
it speeds up the company’s ad- 
dressing operations. In the trust 
accounting for policyholders, there 
are two files: Dividends left with 
company to accumulate interest 
and cash on deposit. A large Key- 
sort ledger card has been specially 
designed for use in this accounting 
section. The left side fits a posting 
board, while the bottom is made 
to fit VISIrecord filing equipment. 
The right side and top are designed 
for Keysort uses. The card also has 
a Ditto “patch” on which is typed 
the individual’s name and address. 
This is used for addressing state- 
ments, checks, and receipts. With 
the new little “Zip-o-riter,’’ these 
addressing operations can be 
handled about five times faster 
than with a typewriter. 





Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co. recent- 
ly conducted tests in the latter's factory at Aurora, Ill., to prove feasibility of 
transporting human cargoes on conveyor belts. The tests were conducted with a 
9-foot-wide, 60-foot-long belt and 14-place passenger cars. Passengers step 
from cars onto platform, which is moving at the same speed as the 14-place cars 
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Another advantage of the ledger 
cards is that they are easily pulled 
and easily filed with a terminal 
digit filing arrangement tied in 
with the Keysort technique. That 
is, the card can be ‘needled’ 
quickly and accurately so_ that 
they are easily taken out of the 
file as needed or easily replaced in 
their proper spots. 

Security Life’s new check-writ- 
ing system is another project 
which has been completed and 
properly indicated on the big wall 
chart. The check, designed with 
the help of the Todd Company, is 
a snap-out form having three 
parts. These include the check and 
statement for the payee, the dis- 
bursement journal, and the third 
copy which is used as the record 
of payment by the individual de- 
partment drawing the check. The 
three parts are all written at the 
same time, and no additional check 
requisition is required. 

The checks are passed through 
the accounting division where they 
are given numbers, and the dis- 
bursement journal is detached. The 
department’s copy is_ returned 
after the proper signature is af- 
fixed. With this setup, the dis- 
bursement journal can be main- 
tained in check number order, 
thereby eliminating any need for 
a separate check register. 

Another change that Security 
Life has made is in its work ar- 
rangement. That is, all _ policy- 
holder accounting work is divided 
into units. There are two girls to 
a unit, a unit chief, and a clerk. 
They work side by side, and each 
unit has an equal distribution of 
work—thanks to terminal digit 
filing. 

To set up such units, company 
officials first determined how much 
work two girls could handle, and 
then divided the work accordingly. 
As Nelson Aregood, controller, 
said, ‘““‘We spread a lot of knowl- 
edge over a group of people.’ The 
jobs were made more complicated 
and thus more interesting, and the 
girls were glad to see some of the 
monotony eliminated. There is an 
incentive for a girl to become a 
unit chief, for she then supervises 
one clerk. On the other hand, if a 
girl leaves, there is always one of 
the other clerks who can help out 
until the gap is permanently filled. 

Other projects still on the chart 
are waiting to be completed. Ac- 
cording to company officers, there 
will never again be a time when 
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HERE IS THE 
MOST VERSATILE 


SOUND SYSTEM 


EVER DESIGNED 
EXPRESSLY FOR 


GROUP 
ACTIVITIES 


TWIN-SPEAKER 
Model RT-43-VC 


TEMPO CONTROL 


The Rek-O-Kut Rhythmaster fills a multitude of needs for modern management, par- 
ticularly in the field of personnel relations. It is a complete, self-contained high 
fidelity sound system which serves as a phonograph, a public address system, and 
as a radio... when used with a tuner. 


The Rhythmaster is portable, and lends itself to any location: the office, the confer- 
ence room, the factory, the recreation room, the athletic field... anywhere, indoors 
or outdoors. 


As a Phonograph, the Rhythmaster is the most unique instrument of its kind. A 
phonograph record can be slowed down to as little as 14 its normal tempo... or 
speeded up as much as 300 percent...to meet the rhythm requirements of any 
activity. This is because the Rhythmaster is the only instrument in which the speed 
is continuously variable over the entire range from 25 to 100 rpm. Moreover, only 
with the Rhythmaster can the speed be varied without the need for resetting or 
stopping. It is designed for all records: 33's, 45, and 78 rpm, up to and including 
16 inches in diameter. 


As a Loudspeaker, the Rhythmaster is a practical, economical, and extremely ef- 
fective public address system. By simply connecting a microphone, large as well as 
small groups can be addressed and directed, even while record or radio music is in 
progress. At sales meetings, conferences, shows, and exhibits, prepared record discs 
can tell their stories, or the human voice may be amplified to reach hundreds. It is 
ideal for company employee activities: dances, picnics, gymnastics, and for all the 
other social, recreational, educational, and employee training programs sponsored 
by modern industries. 

Rek-O-Kut is world famous as a maker of professional dise recorders, turntables, and 
phonographs. These products are used by broadcast and recording studios, and in 
the nation’s leading industrial centers. 


The Rhythmaster is available in single- and 
i k dels, priced from $269.95 
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SOCIAL ACTIVITIES ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES MEETINGS 


THE REK-O-KUT COMPANY 





Write for complete | 34 1 QUEENS BOULEVARD, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 


specifications to 
dept. GL-9 Export Division: 458 Broadway, New York 13, U.S.A. « Cables: Morhanex 
— In Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Ltd., 560 King Street W., Toronto 2B 


improvements are not under way. 
The company never expects to be 
in the spot it was in 3 years ago. 
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FIVE BOOKLETS $ 


to help your salesmen 


Send $1.00 with your name and address 
attached to this ad and mail today for 
this set of handy booklets on selling 
techniques. Only one set to a customer. 


A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMAN- 
SHIP by J. C. Aspley. Packed with 
helpful suggestions on selling fun 
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SELL BY GIVING by 
Mangan. A remarkabl 


K 


THE KNACK OF SELLING YOUR- 


T. Mangan. Every 


HOW TO SELL QUALITY | 


\spley. Tested method 


ercome 


STEP OUT AND SELL by W.E. Holler 
former sales manager for Chevrol 


Ver 


Each booklet averages 64 pages, size 
4 by 6 inches. Practical, down to earth, 
and packing a wealth of help, millions 
of these booklets now used in training 
by some of the largest companies in all 
lines of business. 


DARTNELL 


Wanagement “Praining Aids 


4670 Ravenswood Ave * Chicago 40, Ill. 


The Parade of Papers 


(Continued from page 15) 


in a business of medium size which 
its manager said was a business in 
itself. He wasn’t fooling. The main 
business had barely kept its head 
above water, yet this department 
showed a loss which wiped out all 
the production operating profit. 

It had forms, clerks, and files 
for every real or fancied need. 
Besides corresponding with ex- 
customers of the previous several 
decades, it prepared five copies of 
each order for small repair jobs. 
The acknowledgment copy went 
to each so-called customer, even 
for free repairs or replacements, 
besides the billing copy which was 
subsequently sent whether the 
service was charged for or not. The 
other three copies, after serving 
various purposes within the shops 
and office, were all carefully put 
away in vertical letter files, ap- 
parently for the benefit of pos- 
terity. Three rooms of ample size 
were completely filled with file 
cabinets, requiring two, and some- 
times three, full-time file clerks, 
plus a supervisor. 

Reasons were given for keeping 
each of the three copies, none of 
which had any substance. The 
underlying fallacy was that, 
whereas a continuity of contact for 
repeat deals is desired in the sale 
of new goods, a repair or replace- 
ment deal is intended and hoped 


to be completely terminated on 
shipment. And repair correspond- 
ence files do not make intriguing 
souvenirs, 

To stem the tide of never ending 
reports, records, and systems, re- 
sponsible executives should main- 
tain indexes of all files authorized 
in their departments, with the date 
each was started and by whom it 
is used. The indexes would be pre- 
pared in a going business from 
surveys conducted and maintained 
by their secretaries, and no new 
projects could be undertaken ex- 
cept on advance approval. 

Interesting facts would emerge 
from these surveys about who 
uses what report or why a specific 
record is maintained. A secretary 
asks, “Mr. A, can you tell me who 
prepares this report?” “I don't 
really know, Miss L. I get a copy, 
though I don’t know why, and I 
suppose it comes from Mr. Sales.”’ 
So the secretary follows this lead 
and asks, ‘Mr. Sales, do you know 
who prepares this report?” “Oh, 
that, sure. It comes from the credit 
office, why?” “Well, Mr. B wants 
me to find out about this and 
several other forms. Do you have 
any regular use for this?” “Why, 
-er, yes and no. I sometimes look 
up a name or a figure in it; but 
not too often. It needs more detail 
to be of real use to me.” 





For Discussion ta December 


Low turnover is a goal many companies would like to achieve, and it 
is a subject which we heartily recommend for discussion meetings in 
December. This issue contains an article about the methods used by 
Shwayder Brothers in Denver to keep their turnover figures low, and 
apparently the methods used there work rather well. 


Another article that can be used as a discussion piece is the one 
by Eugene Whitmore on ‘‘Management 
Targets for 1954.’ We also want to draw 
attention to Harry Wylie's 10 ideas for 
reducing the number of personnel in the ‘ 
office. A good discussion session on this 


subject could pro- 
duce _— substantial 
savings. 


NEXT MONTH 


Ideas for cutting 
absenteeism. 
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Next Miss L sees the credit man. 
“Do you have this prepared in 
your office, Mr. C?” “Not any 
more. We started it last winter, but 
it got to be too much work for my 
small staff so we transferred it to 
the statistical office.” “‘Do you use 
it very often?” ‘Oh, we didn’t get 
it up for ourselves. It is for Mr. 
Sales. He depends on it regularly.” 
And the secretary spared his feel- 
ings by not quoting Mr. Sales to 
him. 

In the statistical office the secre- 
tary learned that the report took 
two people about 4 days to prepare 
each week. They made 12 copies, 
typing 6 at a time. “You don't 
have them run in the duplicating 
office?” “No, we formerly made 
only a triplicate set, but they 
asked us for one more and then 
another and another. I suppose it 
should go to duplicating, but we've 
still got to type it all first.” 

Then Miss L took two tabula- 
tions of sales data to the sales 
manager. “Mr. D, do we need this 
one by weeks and another one by 
months? Don’t they give the same 
information?” ‘My dear, I just 
don’t know why it’s done that way. 
I've wondered myself.” ‘Don’t 
you have them made here?” ‘Oh, 
no; those come from the treas- 
urer’s office.”” The next stop is at 
that office; and the same question 
is asked. “It is very simple, Miss L; 
the accounting office wants this 
monthly report and the advertis- 
ing department wants the data by 
weeks.”’ ‘“‘Could one be made to do 
for both?” ‘We-l-l-l, I just don't 
know offhand; why don’t you ask 
them?” 

It takes a bit of patience and 
boring in, as well as enough au- 
thority behind the questioner, to 
require adequate answers; but it 
pays off in salary, equipment, floor 
space, and supplies savings; in ad- 
dition to cutting down the paper 
parade. And if so many super- 
fluous papers did not reach execu- 
tive desks, attention would not be 
diverted from those which are 
essential. 

It can be asserted confidently 
that there is not a business opera- 
tion above those of the smallest 
size which does not have unneeded 
paperwork which would melt away 
under authoritative scrutiny. 

Then there is the matter of 
bulky reports. Too often someone 
gets the idea that if a little in- 
formation is good, more is better; 
not recognizing that too much de- 
feats its purpose by being entirely 
put aside. Part of the bulk of re- 
ports is the outgrowth of added 
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Are there too many weak, anemic copies? Are some of the 
halfrones foggy? Do the solids fade out at the edges? It’s a common 
ailment . . poor ink coverage . . . an inking system that can't keep up 
with the demand. 

There's one sure cure ... a Davidson Dual. Here’s why. Because 
of the exclusive Davidson 2-cylinder principle, the ink rollers always have 
plenty of free time between impressions in which to get thoroughly 
re-inked. There's no danger of skimping. Result . . . exactly the right 
film of ink evenly distributed over the entire surface of the printing form 

not just now and then .. . but at each revolution of the cylinder. 

That means sharp, lively, easy-to-read type matter . . . rich, 
detailed halftones . . . full coverage of solids ... the kind of printing you 
like. and should have. 

If you do printing you'll appreciate this. And, remember . . . the 
Davidson Dual is the only press that does offset printing, direct lithography, 
both printing and embossing in one operation, and all forms of letter- 
press printing . . . always the best method available for each job. No 
wonder the folks who know say . . . Davidson has the answer. 


THE 


Davidson 


THE WORLD’S MOST ¢7 \ i qt 
VERSATILE PRESS see 


om 


Want more details? Write for \ 
factual reports from users of 
Davidson Duals .. . today. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A subsidiary of 
Mergenthaler Linotype Compony 
Dept. 13, 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
Representatives in over 60 principal cities. 





Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, recently set aside a week as ‘File Clean-Up 
Week,"’ and about 7 tons of out-dated correspondence, memos, and office 
forms were pitched out. File storage space was cut 33 per cent, for an estimated 
savings of about $26,000 in space, labor, and equipment. Fifty 200-pound 
bales of paper were shredded and stored for packing material, with the re- 
mainder being sold for scrap. President C. H. Percy (left), who said the clean-up 
week will be an annual affair, is shown with Vice President W. E. Roberts, com- 
paring a roll of microfilm to a bale, almost the same amount of information 





data; and part results from the 
fear that the facts will not be un- 
derstood without accompanying 
detail. 

And some reports are so un- 
wieldy they discourage even a cur- 
sory examination. There was a 
monthly tabulation of field figures, 
sent to the home office from a num- 
ber of locations, with enough 
column headings to require a sheet 
over 3 feet long. It was folded 8 
or 10 times to fit in vertical docu- 
ment files, and kept several years. 
Just to open them for inspection 
was a problem on an average desk; 
and having to follow headings and 
lines discouraged any but the most 
necessary reference to them. 

This condition was corrected by 
condensing the data and putting 
it on standard, letter-size, looseleaf 
sheets in ring binders. The pro- 
duction of the reports was much 
simplified and cheapened, and the 
consulting and filing of them was 
greatly facilitated. 

There are daily reports in many 
concerns intended to show the cur- 
rent business situation; but too 
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often they attempt too much in 
the way of information. The re- 
sult is that they take so much time 
to prepare, they are no longer cur- 
rent when produced; and they dis- 
courage attention even when de- 
livered, because they require so 
much time to scan. The vital 
statistics of a business day can be 
shown on a single sheet of letter- 
head size for the quick information 
of its top management, with the 
assurance that it will be read, 
whereas a picturesque compilation 
of a dozen pages may not even get 
a peek. 

What is not sufficiently recog- 
nized is the finiteness of the human 
mind. No one knows its limits, but 
that it has limitations is demon- 
strated in too many unfortunate 
cases. 

While it is possible to produce 
any wanted quantity of facts, 
figures or pertinent information by 
mechanical means or teamwork 
efforts, it is not possible for an in- 
dividual to absorb them beyond 
his capacity. When that capacity 
is overtaxed, the reaction is to 


avoid further attention to, or 
thought of, offered data. Mental 
fatigue shows in postponements 
and indecision about the day’s 
pressing affairs. And delegating 
these matters to others is often 
only the subconscious desire to rest 
the mind. 

Therefore, simplicity of proce- 
dure, with all but vital paper mat- 
ters culled out of the daily round, 
will produce clearer thinking, 
easier deciding, and quicker act- 
ing; which are the three elements 
of executive functioning. 





Company Keeps 
Turnover Low 


(Continued from page 17) 


management was more interested 
in their welfare than the union. 

The next day the chief organizer 
walked into Mr. Heitler’s office and 
said he was pulling out. He told 
Shwayder’s general manager, “You 
don’t need a union here.” 

There was an election sometime 
later at Shwayder—in 1949. It was 
claimed that 60 per cent of the 
employees had union cards, and the 
claim was made after a contest in 
which prizes were given to em- 
ployees who could sign up other 
employees. The claims turned out 
to be highly exaggerated, since the 
actual election showed only 150 
out of a total of 850 employees 
voting for the union. 

The company is still unorgan- 
ized, which appears to be evidence 
that Shwayder employees like the 
treatment they are getting. 

In another instance, time studies 
were being made in a department 
made up of women employees. Fac- 
tory operations had been changed, 
and soon after that the new rates 
were to be set. The women thought 
the new rates were “tight” and 
worried that they would be unable 
to make as much money as before. 

A group of the women went to 
see Mr. Heitler and told him they 
were having a meeting the next 
day to see if the problem could be 
worked out. The time study man, 
factory manager, personnel man- 
ager, department foreman, and 
production manager were to meet 
the girls. 

What the women wanted from 
Mr. Heitler was to have him act as 
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their representative! They were 
asking the general manager to be 
their representative in a meeting 
with the other Shwayder manage- 
ment men. 

Mr. Heitler agreed, and at the 
meeting he asked numerous ques- 
tions on behalf of the women, and 
they got a full explanation in every 
case. A couple of minor changes 
were suggested, but the women left 
the meeting convinced that the 
new rates were all right. 

Shwayder’s personnel, from the 
management level on down, has 
taken a course in human relations 
which apparently has been worth- 
while. The 10-hour course brought 
out the fact that there are three 
ways an employee can react in a 
tense situation: (1) Build a shell 
of mental toughness and shrug it 
off; (2) see some humor in himself 
and the situation; (3) find a “big 
ear” and talk about the problem 
until it is solved. 

The third point is the one that 
Shwayder uses, for it provides a 
“big ear” to an employee in a 
tense spot. The employee is brought 
into a private room where he can 
talk as long as he wants. “If we 
can keep him talking 10 minutes,”’ 
Mr. Heitler said, ‘‘the problem can 
be solved.’’ The employee is never 
told what to do, and no new in- 
formation is added by anybody 
other than the employee doing the 
talking. 

Many of these “big ears’’ are 
provided by foremen, but all the 
workers are encouraged to go to 
higher authority if they think that 
will help. The employees know 
there will be no discrimination 
against an individual who does by- 
pass his foreman, and the foremen 
know that no decision concerning 
them will be made unless they are 
consulted. 

If an employee’s problem is not 
solved in “talking it out” with a 
foreman or management represent- 
ative, then the employee is ad- 
vised to see the company nurse, 
doctor or psychiatrist. 

While the various fringe bene- 
fits, “big ears,’’ human relations 
courses, and other factors certainly 
have a bearing on low turnover, 
Shwayder is not under any illusion 
that the factor of money can be 
overlooked. It knows that its pay 
scale must be as high or higher 
than any other in the area or in 
the same industry, and that re- 
quirement is met. 

These different factors have 
been discussed with Shwayder’s 
2,500 Denver employees in mind, 
but they are virtually the same 
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Partly Printed Sales Bulletins 


Here is something new that will add usefulness and effectiveness to 
the bulletin you send to your sales organization every week. An inter- 
change of selling ideas and experience your salesmen will welcome. 
Written for salesmen by Dartnell salesmen-editors who have spe- 
cialized in the preparation of sales helps for more than 30 years. 


Two Outside Pages Blank for YOUR 
Sales Message 


A supply of bulletins, all ready to 
run through your office duplicator, 
come to you every Monday. Two blank 
pages (except for standard heading) 
for news about your company and its 
salesmen such as: 

© Standings of the Salesmen 

© News About Unusual Orders 

@ New Product Information 

© What the Salesmen Are Doing 


© Organization Changes, etc 


Two Inside Pages with Interchange 
of Experience Feature 
Thought-provoking ideas which will 
help your salesmen to sell against in- 
creasing resistance. Printed in two 
colors, with pertinent illustrations, in 
easy-to-read form. Recent features 

include the following: 
© 15 Ideas Salesmen Use to Close Sales 
© “Door Openers” That Seldom Fail 
® Buyers You May Have Met 
® The Horse That Poured It On 


® How Top Salesmen Beat the Heat 


TRY THEM AT OUR RISK—We will send you, without charge, a supply of 
these Dartnell News Bulletins for 4 weeks, either printed with news of interest 
to salesmen on the outside pages or with outside pages blank for your message, 
to send to your salesmen. Let them decide whether we should continue sending 
them. Minimum $3 a month for 5 copies each week, scaled down in quantities. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4670 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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EASY ! 


JUST CALL Ra$ 
STATISTICAL 
SERVICE. 


You only have to give us the 


basic data. 


Our experienced personnel, 
using the latest in tabulating 
equipment, will turn out re- 
ports to your specifications 


and get them to you on time. 


‘Figures grow old fast—get 
them while they can do you 


the most good. 


Call us today. 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL 
CORPORATION 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - DETROIT - MONTREAL - TORONTO 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
WOrth 6-2700 











for Shwayder’s folding furniture 
division in Detroit and the public 
seating division in _ Pittsburgh. 

Some of the same factors include 

Samsonite salesmen. 

At the end of World War II, 
Shwayder was planning to add a 
number of salesmen to its staff, 
and a psychiatrist was retained 
to aid in the selection program. 
The company’s own more success- 
ful salesmen were used as a meas- 
uring stick, and the idea, of course, 
was to determine what the char- 
acteristics of a successful Shway- 
der salesman were. A profile was 
taken of the more successful sales- 
men, and certain common factors 
were established. 

For example, it was found that 
intelligence was no common fac- 
tor; that is, high I.Q. was no 
definite assurance that a man 
would be a_ successful salesman, 
nor was a low I.Q. any hard and 
fast obstacle to success in selling 
Samsonite luggage. 

The common factors which were 
finally established were used in 
hiring new salesmen. Since that 
time about 75 salesmen have been 
hired, and only one has failed. 
That one salesman was hired by 
a regional sales manager com- 
pletely on his own, and when the 
salesman was sent to the home of- 
fice in Denver for training, he was 
given the various tests—even 
though he had already been hired. 

After the tests, the psychiatrist 
advised company officials to drop 
him from the training. He said the 
salesman was the type of person 
who the tests indicated had basic 
personality conflicts which might 
result in his sending in uncon- 
firmed orders. Because the man 
was already hired and because of 
other complications, the salesman 
was kept on the payroll. Within 3 
months, the salesman had to be 
fired because his work showed the 
weakness indicated in the tests. 

The other 74 or so salesmen who 
were hired according to the “pro- 
file’ did a creditable job, and about 
58 of them are still on the pay- 
roll. A few salesmen left to become 
self-employed, but only an ex- 
tremely small percentage was lost 
to other companies. One of the 
men hired under this program has 
become sales manager of the fur- 
niture division in Detroit, and he 
has put the same program into 
effect there—-with improvement al- 
ready noticeable. 

The same kind of selection pro- 
gram was tried with Shwayder's 
foremen, and it completely changed 
the Shwayder management con- 


cept of a good foreman. A number 
of surprising facts were brought 
out, however, such as the revela- 
tion that the best foreman is not 
necessarily a certain type; he is 
not necessarily a man who drives 
his men to greater accomplish- 
ments nor is he always an aggres- 
sive leader. It was found that the 
best foreman is the man who can 
get along best with his men, and is 
understanding and sympathetic to 
their problems. 

Another thing that possibly ac- 
counts for low turnover at 
Shwayder is the fact that there is 
no “brass” at the company. The 
office of General Manager Heitler 
is always open, and the same is 
true of President Jesse Shwayder's 
office. If a plant employee feels 
that he wants to bypass his fore- 
man, he can come right into any 
one of the executive offices. 

No employee feels that any of- 
fice is closed to him. Recently, an 
older employee who is a refugee 
from Germany entered Mr. 
Heitler’s office while the latter was 
in a meeting. The employee was 
collecting contributions that would 
go to one of the girls at the com- 
pany who was starting the fall 
term at the University of Colorado. 
The girl was slightly short on 
funds for the term, and the con- 
tributions were intended to “help 
her over the hump.” 

Everything stopped in the meet- 
ing while Mr. Heitler made his 
contribution, and the employee 
walked out to collect from the 
other offices. 

Shwayder has a large number 
of handicapped workers on its pay- 
roll, and they may be another rea- 
son why turnover figures are low. 
As one Shwayder spokesman put 
it, “There is no such thing as a 
handicapped person if you put him 
in the right job.”’ 

About 50 deaf mutes are mixed 
in with the 2,500 employees at 
Denver, and they are called the 
“Shwayder Silents.” 





Relax! 


OW the tired business execu- 
tive can play a record and 
untie those ‘nervous knots.” 
Recently introduced by Relaxa- 
tion Records of Chicago, this new 
disc gives basic information on re- 
lieving nervous tension that would 
ordinarily take weeks and months 
to acquire. 
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Statement of Ownership 


Statement required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts 
of March 8, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233), showing the 
ownership, management, and circulation of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, published monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1953. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, and managing editor, are: Publisher, 
J. C. Aspley, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Ill.; Editor, J. C. Aspley, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill; Manag- 
ing Editor, Wells Norris, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago 40, IIl. 

2. That the owner is: Dartnell Publications 
Inc. The owners of Dartnell Publications, Inc. 
are: The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, IIL: 
J. C. Aspley, Ine., Chicago, IIL; J. C. Aspley. 
Glencoe, Ull.; J. T. Kemp, Glendale, Calif.; 
7 D. Reid, Chicago, IIL; E. H. Shanks 
Evanston, Ill.: Eugene Whitmore, Lockhart 
Texas; M. O. Lundin, Golf, Ill; B. G. Fyfe. 
Golf, Ill. The holders of 1 per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock in The Dartnell Cor- 
poration are: J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, IIL; 
M. D. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill; J. T. Kemp, 
Glendale, Calif.; D. F. Mills, Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada; FE. H. Shanks, Evanston, Il 
The holders of 10 per cent or more of the 
total amount of stock in J. C. Aspley, Ine 
are: J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the af- 
fiant’s full knowkdge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders, who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 

J. C. ASPLEY 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of September 1953. M. O. LuNoIN, Notary 
Public (My Commission expires Nov. 8, 1955). 


SEAL] 





The Electronic 
Calculator 


(Continued from page 19 


In the course of computing the net 
sum to be charged, the calculating 
punch adds or subtracts charges 
or credits and selects the proper 
rate for the particular service ren- 
dered, computes the charge, multi- 
plies this amount by 15 per cent 
so as to get the Federal excise tax, 
and adds this to the additional 
message units charge to arrive at 
the total to be biiled. 

Of particular interest is a check- 
ing system whereby the computer 
compares the final number of units 
to be billed, with the number of 
units billed the previous month 
and applies a fluctuation ratio. If 
the result is unusually low or high, 
the machine automatically punches 
the card indicating the need for ad- 
ditional checking. Errors can thus 
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with our stamps down! 


The Old Man didn’t come in that Friday 
And everything fouled up! 

A batch of invoices had to be done over, 
wrong discounts. Big Customer wired that his 
Urgent order hadn‘t arrived. The bank had 
a tizzy, dealer’s check bounced. A blower in 
the factory went flooey. Fooey! 

Then at 4:50, I find we're out of stamps 
new girl forgot to buy ‘em. And everybody 
wants to get away early on the weekend 

So who hustles down to the postoffice, 
stands in line, brings back the stamps, and 
sticks one on every blasted envelope? Me! 

Monday I Pitney-Bowes, and 
asked them to send up that little postage 
meter. And the Old Man didn’t even argue! 


called 


Tu RES no argument about it! Even the 
smallest office can now afford a DM. the 
desk model postage meter. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
2105 P 


‘Postage °: 
Meter _ ... 


Firm 


Offices in 93 cities 


in the U.S. and Canada iddress 


end fre 


With the DM, you print postage as you 
need it, for any kind of mail, directly on the 
envelope, or on special tape for parcel post; 
and print your own small ad, if you like 
There’sa moistener for Sealing envelope flaps. 

The postoffice sets the meter for as much 
postage as you want to buy. Postage in a 
meter is sate from loss or damage—and is 
automatically accounted for 

Anybody can use a 
DM. It’s a great time and 
poslage-saver 

There's a postage 
meter, hand or electric, 
tor every office, large 
and small. Ask your 
PB office to show you 
Or send the coupon 


FREE: Handy wall chart of 
Postal Rates for all classes of mail 
with parcel post map and zone finder 


Pirney-Bowes, IN« 


Ss Ss 


hart to; 





This battery of three electronic calculators in the offices of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road's Western Region is used in the preparation of payroll and tax reports 


Three of Illinois Bell Telephone Company's four electronic calculators are shown 
here. Note addition of hoods to carry away the heat generated by machines 


be traced and the cause for either 
extraordinarily high or low usage 
ascertained. 

Illinois Bell’s four computers 
operate almost without interrup- 
tion for 8 hours a day, 40 hours a 
week. Down time averages less 
than 10 hours per month for each 
calculator, and one engineer—sup- 
plied by the manufacturer—is re- 
quired to service and maintain 
these and related tabulating equip- 
ment. Since Bell trains its own 
staff, no unusual training is re- 
quired of the 23 men and women 
employed in the machine office. 
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Those who operate the other inte- 
grated punched-card units also 
handle the computers. 

Summary: As the office super- 
visor points out, computing this 
single figure for the additional 
message units to be added to the 
monthly bill of a million telephone 
subscribers “is a production job 
set up on a production basis.’’ The 
electronic computers save _ thou- 
sands of man-hours and make pos- 
sible a routine which integrates 
well with other accounting sec- 
tions, producing the rest of the 
monthly bill by mechanical means. 


4. International Harvester 
Company 


McCormick Works, Farm Impleme) t 
Division, tabulating section 


Operated with a unionized staff 
(CIO-UAW) of 60 employees, this 
tabulating department uses one 
electronic calculating punch an 
average of 50 hours a week and re- 
ports an average of less than 6 
hours of down time a month. Un- 
der Tabulating Chief John Mory!l 
and Assistant Chief Edward Pel- 
dyak, the computer has been pro- 
grammed for an ever-increasing 
number of widely _ diversified 
operations. Some of these are: 


1. Cost Accounting—275,000 of the 
punched cards are used for this 
operation alone, and the calculator 
does all the computing, utilizing its 
“memory” to the maximum. 

2. Payroll—paying 4,000 employees 
weekly necessitates running from 
40,000 to 45,000 labor cards a week 
The computer calculates net wages, 
makes all deductions (after comput- 
ing them), calculates daywork cards 
and hourly rated employees’ earnings, 
figures the piecework earnings on 
45,000 labor cards out of the possible 
150,000 individual items, and comes 
up with the report for the State Em- 
ployment Compensation Commission 
on earnings up to $3,000. All this is 
done in 40 per cent less man-hours 
than under the old system, where the 
cards were gang-punched, checked, 
and then calculated. 

3. Determines foundry costs and 
collateral prices on thousands of 
items exchanged between the various 
International Harvester divisions. To 
complicate this task, the electronic 
calculator must recognize the pres- 
ence of one of three conditions rela- 
tive to pricing castings. In additio: 
the computer adds the cost of ware- 
housing on castings retained and a 
10 per cent markup for those shipped 
to other divisions. This gigantic task 
once required 700 man-hours to com- 
plete (upsetting the normal work ot! 
the division and requiring hundreds 
of hours of expensive overtime). The 
electronic calculator now runs the 
entire job in 32 hours! 

4. Calculates paint costs. The Farm 
Implement Division manufactures a 
large quantity of paint for its own 
use and for other IH divisions. De- 
pendent on changes in the market 
price of hundreds of ingredients used 
a change in price is calculated once 
or twice a year on each item involved 

5. Annual inventory is maintained 
of: (a) Work in process in shop, and 
(b) stores of raw material on hand 

6. Material disbursement reports 
figured weekly. 

7. Good casting sheet report figured 
daily. Computer figures, from the 
daily molders tickets, the average 
weight of good castings manufactured 
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and average weight of a hundred 
pieces. 

8. Foundry Reconciliation Report. 
This accounting record shows the cost 
of prime castings and total weight of 
castings produced each month. The 
cards are extended on the electronic 
calculator for total mold, mill, core 
primes, total weight of cores, and 
total weight of castings. Formerly, 
one clerk was assigned in each of the 
two foundries to do this work on a 
full-time daily basis. The computer 
now accomplished the task for both 
foundries in 4 hours. 


Summary: International Har- 
vester’s experience gives ample 
evidence of the diversified work 
possible with the electronic com- 
puter when integrated into a 
highly mechanized and _ efficient 
tabulating system. It also demon- 
strates that with imaginative and 
energetic supervision, the potential 
of this equipment is almost limit- 
less. Management’s function to 
provide this type of leadership on 
the department level is the key 
not only to successful use of the 
equipment, but also to expanding 
its uses to cover the broadest pos- 
sible field. In the last analysis it is 
the solution to the human prob- 
lem, not a mechanical or elec- 
tronic one, that will produce the 
maximum results for the money 
and energy expended. 


5. The Detroit Edison 
Company 


At present there are four elec- 
tronic calculators in use by Detroit 
Edison in its Payroll, Accounting 
Service, Meter Reading, and Cus- 
tomers Billing departments. Oper- 
ating difficulties with these ma- 
chines, according to Controller 
Eldred H. Scott, have been almost 
negligible with lost time or down 
time averaging only 1 per cent. 
Departmentwise, diversity of use 
has again resulted from detailed 
planning and programming: 


Payroll Department—here the com- 
puter is used essentially for payroll 
work. Some statistical and prelimi- 
nary actuarial computations are also 
performed. 

Accounting Service Department- 
compiles many reports used in in- 
ventory control, budget control, cost- 
ing accounting, general accounting, 
statistical analysis, and property rec- 
ords. Specifically, the electronic cal- 
culator is used to: (1) Calculate 
average unit costs used in pricing 
stock pass-outs; (2) extend values of 
materials and _ supplies, appliance 
sales and appliance repair stock pass- 
outs (Involves the application of an 
average unit figure to the actual 
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KEEN JUDGES OF SOUND FORMULAS 


Select Guckson Desks 


This well-known pharmaceutical firm 
— like more and more business leaders 
— is using a formula proved most ef- 
fective for increasing office efficiency. It 
calls for continuous planning with the 
correct desks . . available through 
quolified dealers. 

So, before you invest in new office 
furniture, investigate the advantages of 
Jackson Desks. Compare them for com- 
fort, for workability, for downright 
durability. Consider the appearance 
value and employee appeal of their 
handsome styling . . . of the inherent 


warmth and richness of their fine wood 
construction. Talk over your needs with 
your competent Jackson Desk Dealer. 
Then, you'll hardly settle for less than 
Jackson Desks — the desks designed 
with business in mind. 

FREE GUIDE TO LOWER OFFICE COSTS! 
Informative, helpful—write Dept. A-6 
now for your personal copy and for 
name of your local Jackson Desk Dealer. 


MEMBER OF WOOD OFFICE 
FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
é) 


JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 


bat Cees. FFSe VS AB Be ¥. S$. Aes 





KEEP RECORDS POSTED 


- - - Right at Your Finger Tips 


> MULTIPLEX 


VISUAL REFERENCE SYSTEM 


These outstanding swinging-panel, recording systems are really time savers. They keep charts 
graphs, sales records, sales literature and other current information right where it can be re 
ferred to without searching through files and desk-drawers 


The illustration below shows how a Multiplex is being used to present sales plan to prospects 
All necessary information is posted in proper sequence and presented in an orderly fashion. 


Because Multiplex Reference Systems add efficiency to modern business they are on the job in 
hundreds of business offices, sales rooms, and in schools and colleges. They are available in 
sizes and types to meet all needs. Coupon below wil bring catalog and prices. 


Photograph courtesy Piatt & Smillie Chemicals, Inc 


St. Louis, Mo 


MAIL COUPON 


MULTIPLEX 

Display Fixture Co. 

916-926 N. Tenth St 

*T. LOUIS 1, MO 

Gentlemen 

Please mail me a copy of the Multiplex 


| All-Purpose Catalog 


Nome 
Company 
Address 
City 








we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds ',” to 


\”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 





UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Keep INACTIVE RECORDS 


Quickly Accessible with 
+ Arsene 


The Only Fibre-Board 


DRAWER FILE 


that builds its own steel 
a ee 


. 
s 


Per * 
$4.7 @] Unit H 
Slightly higher South and West sg 


Packed Six Units ¢ 
~_to the Carton oe 
Re, o 


weight at four points 
--——* 
No matter how high you stack these new TRANS- 
FER FILES, each drawer works perfectly...no 
bulging, no sticking. Each unit is complete, yet 
each becomes part of a sturdy steel structure. 
Units can be bolted side by side. Metal drawer 
pulls, and grey finish on corrugated fibre-board 
produce neat front office appearance 


Clip this ad to your letterhead 
for details on other sizes 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street + Chicago 5, Illinois 


quantity of the object being sum- 
marized for accounting purposes); 
(3) extend values of stock balances; 
(4) extend hours by labor rates on 
certain rolls for job cost records and 
for distribution; (5) calculate month- 
ly budget data; (6) calculate trans- 
former kilovolt-ampere capacity 
data; and (7) calculate kilowatt-hour 
load loss data. 

Meter Reading Department-—-com- 
putes the basic information used 
in customer billing. This includes 
computing the amount of service, the 
number of days in a billing period, the 
estimated usage when meter read- 
ings are not available; checking the 
hours of use on demand rate ac- 
counts; adjusting the meter readings 
back to the scheduled reading date if 
obtained after that date. 

Customers Billing Department 
makes use of its computer for some- 
what broader purposes than the 
department name _ would indicate: 
(1) Calculates for final billing the 
kilowatt-hour consumption, | billing 
period (for irregular billing), gross 
and net billing amounts, including 
state sales tax; (2) determines 
amounts of state sales tax in sum- 
mary cards; (3) estimates readings 
based on previous use; (4) determines 
Steam Heating Department statisti- 
cal data by degree day as an aid in 
the analysis of the heating load; and 
(5) calculates the kilowatt-hour and 
reactive kilovolt-ampere use and 
ratios for primary voltage accounts. 

In addition to these regular tasks, 
the Customers Billing Department 
uses its electronic computer in solv- 
ing such special problems as: (1) 
Calculations in a study concerning 
customers and related annual billing 
amounts based on census population 
breakdowns (annual); (2) engineer- 
ing application to determine line 
losses between power plants and 
interconnection points to effect more 
efficient transmission; (3) research 
application to determine resistance 
of master thermometer at tempera- 
tures from minus 300 degrees to plus 
1100 degrees Fahrenheit, in addition 
to other intermediate data (semi- 
annual); (4) other miscellaneous ap- 
plications such as sequence number- 
ing, and date conversions; and (5) 
work in process, including a matrix 
inversion dealing in heat loss for 
steam turbine feed water pipes. 


In the Meter Reading and Cus- 
tomers Billing departments, where 
these calculators have been in use 
for a longer period of time, the 
machine operating time is esti- 
mated at 90 per cent. 

Based on actual experience with 
these electronic calculators, Detroit 
Edison’s report on savings in time 
and labor was somewhat complex. 
The Payroll Department, which 
was the last of the four divisions 
to acquire a calculator, estimated 
no monetary savings, but a definite 


improvement and streamlining ol 
methods. 

The Accounting Service Depart- 
ment could show no specific sav- 
ings, but since its new calculator 
is four to six times faster than the 
one it replaced and it also has 
greater flexibility in applications, 
it more than justified the increased 
rental cost. 

In the Meter Reading Depart- 
ment, although three machines 
were replaced by one calculator, 
there was no saving in machine 
operators. In the Key Punch and 
Accounts Examining Groups, more 
than 500 man-hours, or over $1,000 
at present wage rates, were saved. 

In the Customers Billing Depart- 
ment, the increased rental charges 
were offset by a labor saving of 10 
employees. Besides this saving, 
about $22,000 was recovered by a 
more accurate estimate of prorated 
bills annually. 

Thus, while actual dollar sav- 
ings cannot be calculated in each 
instance in which the electronic 
calculator was used, increased ef- 
ficiency, saving in time, and the 
ability to perform a greater num- 
ber of essential tasks must be 
considered. 

Summary: Based on _ Detroit 
Edison’s broad and intensive use 
of the electronic calculator, Con- 
troller Scott concludes: 

“A careful study of immediate 
and future possibilities must be 
considered when installing one of 
these calculators. This type of 
equipment would only be practical 
when a large volume of work is 
to be processed, or where the na- 
ture of the work would require 
more time by using other calculat- 
ing methods. The number of fac- 
tors in a problem must also be con- 
sidered, since this machine has a 
limited storage space. If these 
conditions are favorable, the ma- 
chine itself is highly recommended. 

“Office procedures are eventually 
going to be revolutionized by new 
large-scale electronic office ma- 
chines. Reduction of clerical work, 
greater speed, and capacity for ab- 
sorbing additional work are the 
natural results of improvements in 
this line. Equipment, tailormade 
for the needs of the user, will 
eventually be available.” 

From the five examples covered 
in this article, one significant con- 
clusion can be drawn: While in 
each instance the electronic calcu- 
lators were originally installed to 
handle certain specific high- 
volume tasks, alert management is 
quickly finding additional uses for 
this versatile equipment. 
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It's time for industry to get ‘middle management” out of the middle and back into the 


work area in both plant and office. In many companies, the middle management group is 


‘‘So busy being trained they aren't supervising the workers . 


. . They have lost the workers 


somewhere along the line.""—From a talk by Claude V. Swank, vice president, Johnson & 


Johnson, before Personnel Conference of the American Management Association, N. Y. 




























Luncheon is served to Hoffman Radio Corporation employees in the new rooftop 
cafeteria and recreation area on the top of the company’s plant in Los Angeles 


Book Tells How to Build Good Community Relations 


The executive who wants to know 
more about building good relations 
with people in any community, can do 
no better than to read the new 32- 
page guidebook issued by General 
Motors. Entitled GM Lives Here, the 
booklet lists 67 typical case examples 
of different things GM plant manage- 
ment has done to earn the respect 
and confidence of its neighbors in 
the community. 

In a foreword, Harlow N. Curtice, 
president of GM, says: “There is no 
mi gic formula for success in building 
good relations with people in any 
community. It is a matter of good 
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conduct in what you do and say. In 
a large organization like General 
Motors, it is important that every 
employee knows his responsibility in 
this respect.” 

About 25,000 copies ol the booklet 
have been printed for circulation 
among GM's own far-flung executive 
groups and for distribution to GM’s 
suppliers. A limited number are avail- 
able for outside distribution, also 

Chapters include down-to-earth dis- 
cussions of good press relationships 
and the value of plant visits and other 
methods of bringing a company be- 
fore the public 





Employees Enjoy Lunch 
On Company’s Roof 


Luncheon on the rooftop is a new 
and pleasant experience for employees 
of the Hoffman Radio Corporation 
Los Angeles. Not only may employees 
have luncheon in this new rooftop 
cafeteria and recreation area atop 
the company’s Plant No. 1 in Los 
Angeles, but refreshments are served 
here during morning and afternoor 
‘coffee breaks.” 

In addition, 500 persons are served 
daily in the employee commissary 
which has been newly equipped and 
redecorated 


Retirement Booklet Is 
Best in These Parts 


We recently described the new 
open-end retirement program set up 
by The Parker Pen Company, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. Now comes the book- 
let which has been mailed to every 
Parker Pen employee, describing in 
detail the benefits to be received 
under the new plan which permits 
the employee to continue working 
after he has reached 65 years of age 
(if he can and wishes to do so) and 
which provides him with increasing- 
ly larger retirement benefits the 
longer he works. 

The booklet is a beauty—-not just 
because of its attractive appearance 
but because it uses color as part of 
the story, and on every page the 
layout and copy are so coordinated 
and so simple (yet concise) that the 
story tells itself. The sketches are 
humorous, but not juvenile or border- 
ing on the ridiculous 

We will even stick our necks out 
and say that this is the best booklet 
of its kind ever to cross this desk 
and, believe me, we've seen hundreds 
of them! 
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Coffee Breaks on Rise, 
According to Study 


A recent survey, conducted by the 
Psychological Corporation for the 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau, indi- 
cates that industrial coffee breaks 
are now “a regular practice with 
more than half of the country’s 
workers.’ 

Over 54 per cent of the nation’s 
employed persons reported that coffee 
is now available to them during work- 
ing hours, compared with some 49 per 
cent in 1950, the study revealed. The 
biggest gains in on-the-job consump- 
tion of coffee during the past 2 years 
were chalked up by office and store 
employees. Coffee drinking at office 
breaks, for example, climbed 33.3 per 


cent since 1950; the store increase 
during the same period was 27.8 per 
cent. The increase for all workers was 
19.3 per cent. 

The figures when analyzed _indi- 
cated that three out of every four 
working Americans who are permit- 
ted to take a coffee break on the job 
drink at least one cup. The study 
bears out similar coffee break sur- 
veys made during the past 2 years, 
according to Pan-American. A 1951 
Psychological Corporation study re- 
ported that coffee consumption “at 
the place of work” rose 55 per cent 
between the winter of 1950 and the 
winter of 1951. A subsequent survey 
conducted by Fact Finders Associates, 
Inc., revealed that ‘coffee breaks have 
come to be regarded by many person- 
nel executives as an increasingly im- 
portant industrial tool.” 


More than 170 secretaries from Jack & Heintz enjoy dinner and a fashion show 
as a gesture of appreciation for keeping everything running smoothly at work 


Jack & Heintz Secretaries Get Night Out on Firm 


The “man” behind the “date” for 
more than 170 Cleveland secretaries 
on a recent evening in downtown 
Cleveland was Jack & Heintz, Inc., 
the industrial firm which employs 
the girls. The occasion? As Industrial 
Relations Director Carl Herbold put 
it: “An army may travel on its 
stomach, but American industry 
travels on millions of miles of type- 
writer ribbon. The girls who make 
the trip smooth are the secretaries 
We have arranged this night out to 
show them that we appreciate the 
way they keep ‘the house in order.’ ” 

Special cars were provided to take 
the girls to downtown Cleveland, 
about 12 miles away, where they were 
directed to the fashionable salon of 
one of Cleveland’s prominent depart- 
ment stores. As they entered, each 
was presented with a Hawaiian orchid 
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and, after an informal chat period, 
dinner was served. With the dessert 
came a fashion show presenting the 
latest in casual, business, and formal 
attire. Fashion Commentator Helene 
St. Andrew gave the girls hints on 
how business dress can be converted 
quickly to evening wear with the 
simple addition of proper accessories 

Mrs. Florence Koss, executive 
secretary to an officer of another 
large Cleveland industrial firm and 
an active member of the National 
Secretaries Association, then talked 
to the girls about the importance of 
their jobs and gave hints on personal 
appearance and behavior which win 
management admiration and recogni- 
tion. Following the formula of “ap- 
pearance, ability, and alertness,” she 
stated, has enabled many secretaries 
to rise to executive positions 


Plan Human Relations 
Classes at Cornell 


The New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations at Cor- 
nell will conduct two 4-week courses 
in Human Relations in Administra- 
tion during the 1953-1954 school year 
The decision to hold two programs 
of this kind in one year resulted from 
encouraging responses to the first 
such course which was completed 
February 14, 1953. 

The two courses will have the same 
content and method of presentation, 
and will run from November 1 to 
November 25, 1953, and January 17 
to February 12, 1954. Each program 
is limited to 20 participants and 
classes will meet on the Cornell 
campus, Ithaca. 

The courses have been designed 
for the executive who wants to 
broaden his perspective and knowl- 
edge of leadership, human relations, 
employee relations, and related sub- 
jects. A brief summary of the pro- 
gram: First week—organization. 
management, and planning; second 
week—human relations and com- 
munications; third week—employee 
relations and human relations; fourth 
week—labor relations and human re- 
lations. Guest lecturers and discus- 
sion leaders include authorities in 
their respective fields, including 
leaders in industry, education, and 
labor. 


Firm Refunds $25,000 
To Its ‘‘Students”’ 


During the last 7 years, 1,400 em- 
ployees of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York have partici- 
pated in 6 different types of extra- 
curricular study under the company’s 
liberalized educational refund plan. 

The main attractions have been the 
courses offered by the Life Office 
Management Association, Home Of- 
fice of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, and the Society of Actuaries 
College and university classes in law, 
accounting, business administration, 
stenography, and similar subjects 
have also been popular. In addition, 
agency managers, assistant man- 
agers, and field representatives have 
taken courses sponsored by the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, leading to certificates in Life 
Insurance Agency Management and 
the designation of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 

Nearly $25,000 in tuitions, fees, and 
book costs has been refunded by the 
company to students under the plan 
The company has also paid out more 
than $12,000 in salary increases, auto- 
matie upon the completion of speci- 
fied courses. These increases are in 
addition to the normal merit raises 
given employees. 
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A visual aid board is used by Ed Martin, training director of Koppers’ training 
workshop, to illustrate the main points of a human relations case to students 


Koppers Sets Up Training Workshop for Employees 


In order to integrate all the train- 
ing programs throughout the widely 
scattered plants of Koppers Company, 
Ine., and to furnish a broader view of 
companywide operations, Koppers has 
added a training workshop to the 
facilities of the industrial relations 
department. The new workshop is 
located in the freshly renovated head- 
quarters on the second floor of the 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, and 
is thus easily accessible for the pro- 
gram of development and training ot 
employees and management. 

A quick look at the workshop’s 
operating schedule shows the wide 
range of activities covered. First 
there is a basic program of orienta- 
tion for present employees and new- 
comers. Second, supervisory con- 
ferences for general office personne! 
consisting of groups of 7 to 12 super- 
visors meeting regularly with a con- 
ference leader to discuss problems of 
job evaluation, human relations, job 
instruction, and similar subjects. 
Third, a 40-hour training course fot 
supervisors which includes effective 
speaking, leadership, and logical dis- 
cussion. Fourth, a full schedule of 
evening courses for interested em- 
ployees. These courses include tech- 
nical subjects such as ‘Production 
and Processing of Coal Tar” and 
“Fundamentals of Coke Design” as 
well as general educational courses. 

In addition, facilities and services 
of the workshop are available to all 
divisions of the company. Various 
conferences, ranging from sales meet- 
ings, meetings of the credit union, 
to the Koppers Club, are held in the 
workshop. 

The workshop is the result of a 
year and a half of long-range plan- 
ning. Facilities include visual aid 
boards, designed for multiple uses, 
whic’: are concealed behind a sliding 
panel; a movie screen, which rolls 
down automatically with the push 
of a button, on which training films, 
slides, and film strips are shown from 
projection booth at the rear of the 
room; tape recording machines used 
to develop good conference technique; 
a well-stocked library with special 
cabinets for the storage of charts and 
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films as well as bookcases. Built-in 
storage cabinets with sliding panels 
provide storage space for manuals, 
writing materials, and movie equip- 
ment. Tables and chairs are of light- 
weight metal so they may be easily 
moved around or removed from a 
room according to requirements of 
the moment 


Westinghouse Doubles 
Suggestion Values 


A good idea at Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation has just risen sharp- 
ly in value; the company has an- 
nounced that awards to be paid to 
eligible employees for ideas adopted 
to improve the company’s operations 
have been doubled. 

Henceforth, acceptable ideas will 
pay eligible Westinghouse employees 
20 per cent of the net annual savings 
made possible by the idea, or 10 per 
cent of gross savings--whichever is 
the greater sum. Previously, cash 
awards for suggestions paid 10 per 
cent of net savings or 5 per cent of 
the gross savings. Where savings 
cannot be calculated on ideas, the 
cash award will continue to be 2 per 
cent of its estimated value to West- 
inghouse. Westinghouse employees 
now may receive as high as $15,000 
for a single acceptable suggestion 

Westinghouse is one of industry's 
pioneers in encouraging employees to 
submit their ideas, the suggestion 
plan dating back to 1910 


Looking at one of the new blunderboards placed throughout Republic Aviation 


plant is Bobby Musicante. Boards show parts spoiled by mishandling, and costs 


Blunderboards Emphasize Cost of Wasted Items 


A particularly dramatic part of the 
Republic Aviation Corporation's con- 
servation program is the “blunder- 
board” now, being used to point up 
the waste in items which must be 
scrapped because of careless han 
dling. Costs of the items scrapped are 
indicated on the boards also 

Actual tools and parts, damaged in 
use, are mounted on these blunder- 


boards, which are located at strategic 
points throughout the plant to bring 
home to the employee the importance 
of handling tools and parts properly 

Emphasis is also placed on waste 
unnecessary scrap, and rejects. In ad- 
dition to the blunderboards, posters 
movies, talks, and special training 
are being used to counteract waste 
ind to effect conservation of tools 
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This month we are featuring items which received a good share of attention at the Octo- 
ber National Business Show held in New York. Established favorites and many innovations 
are grouped in a sampling to show how the latest in office equipment can increase 
productivity by improving employee morale and efficiency of operation—yet lower costs 





WITH ONLY ONE semiskilled operator 
needed to run the Macey, skilled 
stenographers and clerks are not 
called on for emergency help when 
“rush” collating jobs come up. The 
machine gathers sheets in sequence, 
five to eight times faster than the 
quickest girl, at speeds of more than 
24,000 sheets per hour. The standard 
model has eight sheet-feeding sta- 
tions which handle a maximum sheet 
size of 914 inches by 12 inches, and a 
minimum of 4 inches by 4 inches. In- 
dividual stations can be turned off, 
and any number of sheets from two 
to eight can be gathered. Each station 
accommodates a stack of paper 1142 
inches high, or about 3,000 sheets of 
20-pound stock. Special Products 
Division, Harris-Sevbold Company, 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 


MAGNETIC COATED paper called Talka- 
form, Which can be used and reused 
over 2,000 times, is the recording 
medium on the Pentron Dictorel dic- 
tating machine. The paper is erased 
electronically, while re-recording. It 
can be written upon, folded, and filed EIGHT FEATURES usually found only 
No larger than a sheet of legal sta- in higher priced models are combined 
tionery, the Talkaform can be notar- in Heyer’s new Conqueror Spirit Du- 
ized and used as a legal document. plicator. Having a visible fluid supply 
Pentron Industries, Inc., 664 N. Michi- when filling and operating, and an 
gan Blvd., Chicago 11, Il. adjustable pressure control to assure 


maximum runs, it also has a master 
WHEN THE MULTIPLICATION keys are Ae i ee ieee ee 
. : math clamp, calibrated for easy centering 
released, the Addo-X adding machine i wae : 
; of any size paper, which assures easy 
automatically shifts over to the next 
: pane te . attachment of master to cylinder 
column. This permits the operator Th eae é ; 
to continue the operation without 1e raise-and-lower control allows 
having to depress the zero key dur- operator to center copy on paper in- 
ing multiplication. The Step-O-Matic stantly. Control has a range of 6 
Multiplier Lever makes this machine inches, The three-figure reset count- 
comparable to a calculator for multi- er is standard equipment. Perfect reg- 
plication. The “live” Repeat and istration is assured by “dead roller” 
Repeat/Subtract keys are included design—paper is fed while moisten- 
Addo Machine Company, Inc., 145 W ing roller is stopped. The Heyer Corp., 
X7th St., New York, N. Y. 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, I] 
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THIS 3-IN-( CASH REGISTER vives com- 
plete control over cash and credit 
transactions at a low price. It also 
serves as an adding and bookkeeping 
machine. A curved window shows 
each amount rung up, and a double 
ribbon printing mechanism prints 
double cash receipts. Tape rolls are 
easy to change by removing back 
cover which can be opened with 
owner's key to prevent tampering 
with totals. Regna Cash Registers, 
Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10 
New York 
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LATEST DEVELOPMENT in record han- 
dling by Diebold is the Tra-dex ver 
tical visible cabinet. Records separate 
into a V-shaped wedge so that com 
plete record information can be seer 
on the visible margin without mov- 
ing the record. Cabinets are available 
in two sizes to handle a variety ol 
records 

Shown for the first time was Die- 
bold’s new elevator file. Push button 
controls bring the desired pan of rec- 
ords to the operator immediately. De- 
signed to handle records of varying 
sizes, the file has a capacity of up to 
112,000 records. Guides and records 
are fully exposed for ready reference 
at desk height. Trays can be removed 
for splitting work load during peak 
periods. Diebold, Incorporated, Can- 
ton 2, Ohio 


BURGLARS CANNOT CART away this new 
combination money chest and record 
container, because it is anchored in a 
heavy steel-clad reinforced concrete 
block. The upper chamber is designed 
to safeguard cash from safe crackers 
and the lower is fire resistant to pro- 
tect records from fire. Because the 
armored-steel money chest has been 
built into the upper portion of a con- 
crete block, it takes one of the lowest 
rates of safe-burglary insurance 
Mosler Safe Company Hamilton 
Ohio 


IT’S EASY TO READ final reports this 
way. The compact folder can hold 
15 or more different final reports 
Each report is composed of a series ot 
period reports on separate sheets 
linked with metal fasteners. Pulling 
right or left extends the sheets to 
reveal totals for each period and 
affords quick and easy comparisar 
Reports telescope to the width of a 
single sheet for carrying or filing. Also 
displayed at the business show was 
the UniSort edge-punched card used 
for inventory, labor distribution, and 
other business operations. The Uni- 
Spred is made by the Charles R 
Hadley Company, 342 Madison Ave 
New York 17, N. Y 


A FORMS TYPING MACHINE has been di 

signed to triple a typist’s production 
Known as the Copy-typist, it consists 
of a “master” typewriter with one o1 
more “slaves.” Whatever is typed on 
the master is simultaneously and 
automatically reproduced on_ the 
slaves. Mounted on a special desk 
which contains the mechanism that 
does the work, the machine speeds 
up typing of large numbers of carbon 
copies. Suited for any office typing job 
in which different forms are prepared 
at the same time, the Copy-typist is 
especially useful in filling out orders 
invoices, bills, factory production 
forms, and labels because of its speed 
of operation. American Automatic 
Typewriter Co., 614 N. Carpenter St 

Chicago 22, Ill 


SLIP PRINTING cash register being in- 
troduced by National Cash at the 
business show provides a printed total 
on a serially numbered sales slip 
This eliminates the possibility of fig- 
ures being altered to cover up thefts 
Vendors’ invoices may be certified 
through a Paid Out key, for any pay- 
ment that is made in cash. The Class 
21 Slip Printer is available with cler] 
keys, department keys, or both. The 
machine retains the features of com- 
panion registers in the Class 21 line 
such as self-inking ribbon. The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton 9, Ohio 





MAGNESIUM-LIGHT FOR PORTABLE use. 
Dictaphone’s new Time-Master “5” 
speeds more words to paper and into 
action, easily and economically. A 
complete dictating unit, using the red 
plastic Dictabelt record, it has a new 
remote control correction system and 
automatic voice pilot light. Dicta- 
phone Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
Tork Ii, N. ¥. 


A PHOTO COMPOSING machine that sets 
reproduction proofs on 35mm. pape1 
or film, the Coxhead-Liner replaces 
the Headliner. It has such new fea- 
tures as automatic timing, automatic 
developing, and automatic letter and 
word spacing. The photo composing 
machine produces heading and dis- 
play type fast, and at a low cost. 
Coxhead also exhibited a new Com- 
posomatic Vari-Typer at the show 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 720 Freling- 
huysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


AN AUTOMATIC DATING device is now 
standard equipment on Calculagraph 
elapsed time records. The new feature 
eliminates hand dating job time cards 
The device prints the starting time, 
finishing time, total elapsed time and 
date. Lunch time and other non-work- 
ing periods are automatically de- 
ducted if desired. One machine can 
handle any number of cards in any 
sequence, making it possible’ to 
handle a complete department or 
shop with one Calculagraph. Calcula- 
graph Co., Inc., Sussex St., Harrison 
New Jersey. 


KEYNOTE OF Monroe's business show 
exhibit was the Monro-Matic calcu- 
lator. Having a single keyboard with 
automatic negative, accumulative and 
three-factor multiplication, the calcu- 
lator provides automatic squaring. 
decimals, zeros, tabulation, division, 
and clearance. Also exhibited at the 
New York business show were Mon- 
roe semiautomatic calculators, full 
key adding machines, 10-key adding 
machines, and a multipurpose line of 
accounting machines. Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Co., Inec., Orange 
New Jersey 


NEEDING NO SPECIAL connecting wires, 
the Vocatron is as easy to install as 
a desk lamp. With two or more units 
plugged into the electrical circuit 
you can talk or listen to any depart- 
ment or office in the building. The 
system can be expanded by adding 
more units. This extremely flexible 
communicating means can be moved 
about from one outlet to another to 
serve a wide variety of needs. It may 
be plugged into an ordinary 105-120- 
volt power outlet. No holes to drill, 
no wires to string. The Vocatron 
comes in two models: Standard model 
CC-20(D) and long range model 
CC-45. Vocaline Company of America 
Ine., Old Saybrook, Conn. 
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THIS SILENT ELECTRIC retrigerette op- 
erates without moving parts. Called 
the Wonderbar, it freezes two trays 
of ice cubes at a time and provides 
1'. cubic feet of refrigerated storage 
space. The door drops down to form 
a serving shelf. The all-plastic cabi- 
net is made in white, mahogany, o1 
blond. Legs and casters may be at- 
tached to provide easy mobility. 

Also displayed by Servel were win- 
dow-type room air conditioners. These 
are equipped with a single switch 
which controls all functions of the 
air conditioner. Each unit has tour 
directional grilles which can _ be 
turned separately to throw the con- 
ditioned air up, down, and to the 
right or left. Servel Inc., Evansville 
20, Ind. 


THE NEW ELECTRIC Formswriter may 
be used with floating carbon paper 
to type fanfold or open web continu- 
ous forms requiring controlled regis- 
tration. Retractable pins located at 
the end of the platen cylinder assure 
precise control from line to line and 
from one set of forms to the next. 
The pins emerge only where neces- 
sary to align and position the form 
at the desired writing point. At the 
same time, “fanning out” and slippage 
of form sets is prevented while the 
sarbon remains free for shifting. 
Multiple carbon copies are possible. 
International Business Machines 
Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New York, 
New York. 


THE CORRES-FILES displayed at the 
business show were of a brand new 
design incorporating many new fea- 
tures. Taking most of the effort out 
of handling correspondence, these files 
make it possible for a file clerk to 
perform her tasks from a comfort- 
able, seated position. No more draw- 
ers to open or close—-no_ stooping, 
stretching, or squatting. 

Signalok visible record equipment 
was also displayed. All vital factors 
on the records are signaled in color, 
enabling an executive to get group 
pictures of sales activity in one- 
twentieth the time of ordinary card 
records. Posting can be done in 50 
per cent less time. Wassell Organiza- 
tion, Inc., Westport, Conn 


THESE TRANSFER FILES stack to the 
ceiling and as wide as desired to save 
record storage space. Factory-applied 
steel side plates and horizontal stack- 
ers carry the load at all four points 
of weight and strain so that drawers 
will not bulge or stick when loaded 
no matter how high the units are 
stacked. The high back keeps draw- 
ers level all the way out and prevents 
tipping. Hand-hole in back panel 
makes toting easy. Masonite board 
used in front and back of drawers 
gives added strength. Finished in 
fade-proof Bankers’ Gray, the file 
produces a neat front office appear- 
ance, Bankers Box Co., 720 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Il 
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AN OFFICE COPY machine that differs 
radically from other copy units in 
that it produces duplicate copies from 
a single sheet of matrix paper, the 
Kodak Verifax Printer will produce 
three copies of any typed, written, o1 
drawn 8'4- by 11-inch document i 
less than a minute and at a cost of 
less than 4 cents a copy. Copies are 
positive black-on-white reproductions 
ready for use on removal from ma- 
chine. Users have, in some instances, 
been getting aS many as six copies 
for each matrix, thus further reduc- 
ing the cost price of each copy. Secre- 
taries will find that the Verifax 
eliminates tedious and boring copy 
jobs with letters and other documents 
where multiple copies are required 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4 
New York 


LARGE-SIZED envelopes can be auto- 
matically addressed with Elliott's 
Mode! 550. It loads and unloads an 
entire trayful of 250 stencils at a time, 
but it has double capacity hoppers so 
that machine need never be stopped 
for loading, inking, or unloading. Ro- 
tary printing motion insures positive 
feed and placement of addresses 

Also shown was the Elliott Card- 
vertiser. A combination addresser and 
post card message printer, the ma- 
chine is entirely automatic in opera- 
tion. Elliott Addressing Machine Co 
Cambridge, Mass 


THE LOW-COST Figurematic calculato: 
was displayed by Marchant at the 
New York business show. Having 
simultaneous automatic multiplica- 
tion and automatic division, as well as 
complete carriage control, the calcu- 
lator makes figure work easy and 
more accurate 

Also exhibited was the Figuremas- 
ter. Calculating at an unusually high 
rate of speed, the device’s mans 
timesaving, built-in operating short- 
cuts give figure work output with 
operator convenience. The Figure- 
master is also available with a “live 
tab” feature. A touch on any tab key 
instantly shifts the carriage to the 
selected position. Marchant Calcula- 
tor, Inc., 1475 Powell, Oakland 8&8 
California 


NOT MUCH LARGER THAN a typewriter. 
and costing a little less, this electric 
folding machine is among the newest 
products being featured by Pitney- 
Bowes. This device should eliminate 
the drudgery of hand folding pape: 
forms in even the smallest business 
office. It is simple enough to be op- 
erated by any office worker, and folds 
up to 5,000 sheets an hour. It can 
be set up in about 1 minute for an) 
folding job by means of a simple 
measuring rule and the adjustment of 
two indicator knobs. It feeds and 
stacks from the same end, thereby 
saving space. Two parallel folds can 
be performed in the same operation 
with the machine. Pitney-Bowes, Inc 
Stamford, Com 
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The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





EXCITING FRUIT GIFTS FROM 
MISSION PAK. Once again, in time 
for Christmas, Mission Pak has come 
up with a mouth-watering booklet 
describing, with appetite-tempting 
phrases and illustrations, their fruits 
for gift giving. The perfect gift for 
employees and business acquaint- 
ances, these fruit packs and fruit 
cakes will be warmly welcomed by 
the lucky receiver. Mission Pak sug- 
gests you keep the book on file, since 
you can now order these gifts for any 
occasion. Mission Pak Co., 127 E 
33rd St., Los Angeles 11, Calif 


* 


THE EXECUTIVE DIRECT-LINE 
TELEPHONE tells how the PAX 
system can give the executive 
speedier, more convenient, and more 
private communication with keymen 
in his organization. Without even 
having to dial a code number or con- 
tact the switchboard, a simple flip of 
a switch will connect you with any 
of a number of preselected PAX tele- 
phones. These direct lines have 
priority, too. The four-page folder is 
available from Automatic Electric 
Co., 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
4, an. 


* 


THREE KEYS TO THE SELEC- 
TION AND USE OF THIN PAPERS 
To correct the notion that onionskin 
papers are used exclusively to save 
space in filing cabinets, this little 
booklet suggests many other uses 
For example, onionskin made with 
75 per cent or more cotton fibers are 
ideal for legal and business records 
that must be kept in perfect condi- 
tion for many years. Each of the in- 
side pages is of a different grade of 
onionskin, on which is printed a de- 
scription of its rag content, color, 
weight, and recommended uses. Also 
included are samples for testing writ- 
ing qualities, strength, and opaque- 
ness. Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 


* 
FAMOUS FINANCIAL TRANSAC- 


TIONS. This latest issue of a booklet 
series depicts the ‘growing pains” of 


big business. The giant corporations 
of industry are seen in terms of the 
men behind the scenes who _ built 
them. This issue recounts the story of 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s founding, as 
well as several other stories of equa! 
interest. Copies are available tree ol 
charge from Louis J. Glickman, 565 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 


* 


KINNEAR ROL-TOP DOOR. This 
informative booklet is devoted to 
Rol-Top doors for commercial and 
industrial application. Its various fea- 
tures, types, and sizes are described 
and illustrated, as well as_ special 
adaptations for particular applica- 
tions. The last page contains specifica- 
tions for Rol-Top doors, together 
with a chart showing track sizes and 
operations for different size doors 
The Kinnear Mfg. Co., Fields Ave 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 


* * « 


SUPER SCOTTSONIZING HARD- 
ENS STAINLESS STEEL. This in- 
teresting, easy-to-read 64-page book- 
let describes a method of hardening 
stainless steel. If only to keep in- 
formed, it makes worth-while read- 
ing. The booklet explains methods and 
the procedure followed to prepare 
machined and cast stainless steel 
parts for this hardening process. For 
a copy, write to C. U. Scott & Son, 
Ine., Rock Island, Il. 


POINT YOUR FINGER AND TALK 
. AT THE SPEED OF LIGHT 
This 8-page illustrated folder tells the 
story of Flexifone intercom. It is eas) 
to plan a system to meet your com- 
munication needs with these few basic 
units. The various units are illus- 
trated and described, as are the Flexi- 
fone accessories. DuKane Corpora- 
tion, St. Charles, Il. 


* 


STACOR LIFETIME STEEL is a 
beautifully designed catalog contain- 
ing sketches of various working ar- 
rangements of Stacor’s drafting room 
furniture. Every production and de- 
sign feature of each unit is detailed 
to give the reader complete working 
knowledge of its adaptability. Write 
to Stacor Equipment Co., 768 E. New 
York Ave., Brooklyn 3, N. Y 


PICKING A DICTATING INSTRU- 
MENT. Explaining how the <Audo- 
graph dictating machine is designed 
to make all dictators good dictators, 
this booklet tells what to do when 
a mistake is made in dictating, it 
stresses the many features of the 
Audograph. Weight is a consideration 
that must enter into the purchase of 
dictating instruments, and that is an- 
other point discussed in the booklet 
Gray Manufacturing Company, 16 
Arbor Street, Hartford, Conn 
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5 BIG BENEFITS OF EDISON 
TELEVOICE. Presented in dramatic 
form, these five points are enlarged 
on: Easy, low cost, fast, high output, 
and versatile. The back pages show 
the various units necessary for a 
complete dictation system, as well as 
something new— industrial Televoice 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
New Jersey. 
* 
STANDARD PRESENTS THE 
CORONET. For duplicating anything 
that may be typed, written, or drawn 
on a master, the Coronet is best, 
says this folder, and proceeds to tell 
why. Illustrations point up its im- 
portant features and copy describes 
working of machine. Other Standard 
products are listed on the back page 
Standard Duplicating Machines Corp., 
Everett 49, Mass. 
* 

THE AMAZING NEW PITNEY- 
BOWES TICKOMETER. This color- 
ful folder describes the workings of 
an ingenious machine for counting 
or marking coupons, checks, labels, 
sales slips, production records, paper 
currency, tickets, or any other paper 
forms. Diagrams and_ illustrations 
make is interesting and understand- 
able. For a free copy, write to Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc.. Walnut and Pacific Sts., 
Stamford, Conn. 


PREPARE YOUR ACCOUNTS PAY- 
ABLE WITH UNDERWOOD SUND- 
STRAND. Full-size ledger sheets 
show how this machine does account- 
ing tasks fast, easily, and automati- 
cally. Its 10-key keyboard makes 
learning easy, and its numerous auto- 
matic features streamline operation. 
Write to Accounting Machine Divi- 
sion, Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave.., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
* * 


FOR RECORDS AND REPORTS. 
How to turn out accounting reports 
in fewer steps is the subject of this 
folder, and it describes a method for 
producing various’ reports, state- 
ments, and other records, as well as 
copying engineering drawings. The 
folder is intended for office executives 
interested in cutting clerical costs and 
simplifying the flow of paperwork 
Ozalid, Johnson City, New York 


* 


THE PROOF MACHINE. This bro- 
chure explains in detail the different 
ways that banks can reduce check- 
handling operations and costs. A brief 
discussion of commercial banking is 
used to open the booklet, followed by 
detailed explanations of the applica- 
tion of the proof machine to many 
banking operations. The largest sec- 
tion deals with proof department ap- 
plications of the machine, and_ it 
covers 16 types of work that can be 
simplified by mechanization. IBM De- 
partment of Information, 590 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Put Bip in Collatiug 


Sena: 
Evaue 


GATHERING 
RACKS 


Pictured: 18-section TU Rack 
at $25.00. 7 others—$10.00 
to $16.50 





* Slow collating by obsolete methods is costing you 
money—os well as bogging down your office 


schedule. 


*® 3,500 sheets an hour are easily collated by one 
unskilled worker from Evans Gathering Rack. Stand 


ing or sifting, worker maintains pace without fatigue. 


GUARANTEED to produce quicker and more accurate 


results than any other collating aid on the market. 


wR ; 
Used Daily acks are all aluminum; each section holds 500 


by Thousands 
of Successful! 
Businesses 


sheets of paper at inclined angle. Collapse for set- 
ting aside. Use racks singly—or two or more to 
gether for large gatherings 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 





















wiltshire modern 


Here's a desk that gives impressive dignity to any executive office, and at the 
same time provides ample, comfortable working area for a staff conference 
. . eliminating separate conference room. 

Its big, beautiful top provides a working space approximately seven 

feet by four feet . including a 9” overhang on three sides for leg 
comfort when used for conferences. 

This desk headlines a complete group of matching, functionally 

styled office pieces. Ask to see ‘Wiltshire Modern 

by Imperial"’ at your dealer's . . . NOW! 





WRITE FOR 


Office planning guide, featuring furniture 
cut-outs, floor graph, and decorating hints 











RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER 





Promotes Accuracy - Increases Production 


$1775 


PLUS Tax 


PRICE INCLUDING 
NEW TELEScoPic 
EYEGUIDE 


TELESCOPIC EYEGUIDE 


Accommodates all widths of copy from a machine 
tape to 20 inches. 


Ss 


EYEGUIDE CONTRACTED 


—— 


EYEGUIDE EXTENDED 
FREE TRIAL OFFER Write, asking us to send youa 


RITE-LINE Copyholder with the understanding you may 
return it without charge within ten days. 


- 1025—15th Street, N. W. 
RITE-LINE CORP, 1025—150 Street, N 





you pick up @ toll 


/ 
/ — 
@ & 
ZY di 
professional charts! 
You can be a professional “draftsman” in min- 
utes (so can anyone in your office.) 
Everything you need to make an accurate, 
professionally drawn graph is pre-printed on 
self-sticking acetate tape! Lines, dotted lines. 
bars, people, coins, autos, — everything’ Merely 
plot your dots—roll on whatever you want 
Presto! A professional graph, without profes- 
sional help, time or costs 
Write today for all the details on this revo 
lutionary graph-making method! Chart-Pak 
materials also available for organization and 
os flow charts, and office layout 


( oa ; 





CHART-PAK, INC. 
102H Lincoln Ave. Stamford, Conn 
Rush that Chart-Pak information to: 


TRADE MARK 


Company 
Address... ainniein 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Nome____ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BARGAINING ON PRODUCTIVITY 
A MANAGEMENT GUIDE. By 
Fred Rudge. A_ spiral-bound book 
written for management, this volume 
is intended to supply information on 
productivity for those people who are 
concerned with setting wage rates. 

Since the railroad industry got a 4- 
cent increase earlier this year on the 
basis of productivity, union research 
departments have been providing 
more and more facts and figures on 
productivity. The railroad increase 
was awarded largely because of the 
argument that “real” wages have not 
kept pace with recent increases in 
labor productivity. 

The author has undertaken to give 
management something to work with, 
and he goes into great detail to ex- 
plain the labor view of productivity, 
as well as evaluating the various 
yardsticks that are available for 
measuring productivity. He also offers 
a series of practical suggestions to 
management negotiators facing de- 
mands for wage changes. 

Even if the reader does not negoti- 
ate with unions on wages, this book 
would be of interest because of the 
author's explanation of how to con- 
struct a productivity index. 

Mr. Rudge is a management con- 
sultant and the author of the section 
on plant-community relations in Funk 
and Wagnalls Reading Course in E.r- 
ecutive Technique. He also wrote 
Economic Information for Employees, 
published by National Foremen’s In- 
stitute in 1952. Published by BNA 
Incorporated, a division of The Bu- 
reau of National Affairs, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 146 pages. $5.75 


SATISFACTIONS IN THE WHITE- 
COLLAR JOB. By Nancy C. Morse 
The third volume in a series, this 
book is aimed at determining why cer- 
tain people are happy in their jobs 
while others are unhappy. Another 
aim was to understand the relation- 
ship between employee satisfaction 
and productivity. 

A small cross section, made up ot 
employees in high, medium, and low 
productivity groups of a large organi- 
zation, was included in the study. 
There were 742 employees and 73 
supervisors in the groups. 

The book illustrates many of its 
findings through the use of charts, 
which are fully explained in the text. 


Complete explanations are given 
about the questionnaires used, with 
actual questions listed. The charts 
show what percentage of the em- 


ployees are “just waiting to retire” 
compared with those who have a 


definite goal in mind. They show the 
percentage of employees who like 
their jobs, their bosses, their com- 
munities, and their fellow employees. 
In fact, any question involving job 
satisfaction seems to be answered. 

Satisfactions is one in a series of 
volumes reporting in detail the re- 
search conducted by the University ol 
Michigan’s Human Relations Program 
of the Survey Research Center. Two 
additional volumes are scheduled to 
follow this one in 1954. University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. 235 
pages. $3.50. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
MOVEMENT. By Lewis L. Lorwin 
This book tells of the changes and 
developments that have taken place 
in the international labor movement 
from its beginnings, on through the 
Depression, through World War II, 
and up to the present 

The author's earlier study of labor 
and internationalism went as far as 
1929, and this new volume has in- 
corporated the substance of the first 
work. 

The author has taught at Wellesley 
College, the University of Montana, 
Beloit College, and the Brookings 
Graduate School of Economics. He 
founded the National Economic and 
Social Planning Association, and was 
economic adviser of the International 
Labor Office in Geneva from 1935 to 
1939. His writings include a numbe1 
of books on economics and _ labor 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St.. 
New York 16, N. Y. 366 pages. $5.00 


APPLIED IMAGINATION. By Alex 
F. Osborn, Ph.M. While written pri- 
marily to teach the college student to 
apply creative ability to problems of 
his personal and vocational life, this 
book can give the average business- 
man some valuable tips on how to 
harness his imagination. 

Assuming that everyone possesses 
creative power, the author feels there 
are ways of stimulating and training 
it to be productive. The book has 16 
chapters dealing with such subjects 
as: Factors that tend to cramp cre- 
ativity; and creative and noncreative 
forms of imagination. 

The author, co-founder of the ad- 
vertising agency Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, is trustee of 
Hamilton College and vice chairman 
of the University of Buffalo. Other 
books he has written include You) 
Creative Power and Wake Up You 
Mind. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 317 
pages. $3.75. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


HARRY L. WYLIE’s fifth article, which 
appears in this month's issue, gives 
some useful suggestions for keeping 
the payroll from rising with increas- 
ing paperwork. An authority on the 
subject, Mr. Wylie teaches business 
administration at Northwestern Uni- 
versity as well as being assistant 
treasurer of the Pure Oil Company. 


W. H. CONANT, author and senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Conant, Clawson & 
Company, strikes at the problem of 
snowballing paperwork in this 
month’s issue. The best way to cope 
With this 
Conant, is not to produce it. The 


paper mass, feels Mr. 


article deals with ways to avoid the 
creation of new forms and reports 


which, ordinarily, would continue ad 
infinitum. 

DWIGHT G. BAIRD, our Detroit cor- 
respondent, tells about the revival of 
the Argus Cameras suggestion plan 
issue. How the 


in this company 


changed an_ ineffective, unpopular 
suggestion system into a_ thriving 
interesting 


productive plan makes 


reading 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Business Forms 











AMERICA DOES 
BUSINESS WITH US 


Send your printed forms for free 
quotations or write for full details 


C & G nationwide service is your guarantee 
of quality and satisfaction 


Sales Representatives in principal cities 


CULLOM & GHERTNER CO. 


Printers — Lithographers — 
Carbon interleaved unit sets 
600-2 1st Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
33.500 to 335,000 


We offer the original personal employment 
ervice established 43 years) Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu- 
alized to ou personal requirements 
Identity covered present position pro- 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY 
IN 01 Dun Bldg., Buffalo N. ¥ 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and = make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventior fe le ADAM FISHER CO 
11 Enright. St. Lou Missouri. 





Business Booklets 





“HOW TO WRITE BETTER LETTERS” 
by L. E. Prailey 


If you write or dictate letters you'll find 
a stimulus in this new pocket-size booklet 
by “Cy” Frailey. Sample copy, 40 cent 


THE DARTNELEL CORPORATION 
1670 Ravenswood Avenue. Chicago 40 
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QO business isn’t as good as it was and head- 
line writers are doing their best to make it 
worse. Is that any reason for getting chills 
and fever’ There is really very little wrong 
with business that old-fashioned selling and 
hard-hitting sales promotion won't cure. 
Money is piling up in the banks. The Federal 
Reserve has loosened its credit policies so that 
businessmen can proceed with an expansion 
and modernization program, reasonably con- 
fident that it can be favorably financed. The 
vreat majority of consumers have confidence 
in the Government and are cheered over the 
disappearance of creeping inflation. What the 
people of these United States think, and what 
they do about what they think, is far more im- 
portant businesswise than what a Pentagon 
full of economists. mulling over stale figures 
ina erystal ball, predict. 


*% ~ * 


“When a cashier absconds with $50,000 of 
the company’s money it is a one-time loss. But 
a loss through inefficient operating methods 
recurs year after year, and there is no in- 
surance which covers such a loss.” Thus 
J. McCall Hughes, controller of Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York, drove home to 
an office management conference of the Ameri- 
can Management Association the need for 
better control of office expense. He said it 
Was even more important than the control of 
the company’s cash. Perhaps it is time more 
of us take a long, hard look at the money we 
lose because we keep on doing things a certain 
way, just because we have always done them 


that way. 
* * * 


Salesmen are worse offenders than mian- 
agers when it comes to staying in a rut. Take 
the matter of disposing of objections. Tow 
many salesmen really have the knack. or the 
skill, or whatever it takes to use a buyer's ob- 
jection to help make the sale? Most of us con- 
sider an objection an invitation to an argu- 
ment. Its a habit——a costly bad habit. That 
is why 500 sales managers, attending an ad- 
vance showing of a new Borden and Busse 
talking picture at one of the sales executives’ 
clubs, were so enthusiastic. Keven a salesman 


56 


ON THE MARCH 


who knows the answers, or thinks he does, will 
get a lift from seeing Borden and Busse 
demonstrate the right and wrong way to over- 
come an objection. 


A golden orchid to the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association of Tos Angeles. 
Three hundred members of that wide-awake 
organization took over the Desert Inn at Palm 
Springs, October 18 to 22. to discuss vari- 
ous ways the management team of a business 
could cooperate to improve employee rela- 
tions. It was a great meeting, and your editor 
was very glad to have been able to help with 
the program in a small way. Too often we 
think of employee relations as one man’s job. 
or as the job of one department of the busi- 
ness. Actually, employee relations is the job 
of the whole business. When emplovee rela- 
tions stop getting better, they stop being good. 


* * * 


The time may not be far off when pension 
plans providing for automatic retirement at 
age 65 will be revised. A study by the Bankers 
Trust Company of industrial pension plans 
set up by management on one hand, and those 
negotiated by unions on the other, shows one 
out of three union plans require retirement 
at 65, while three out of four company plans 
bench the worker at 65. Since the time a bright 
mind thought up the 65-year age limit, life 
expectaney has sharply increased and, thanks 
to medical research, is still increasing. Perhaps 
the solution is to make retirement automatic 
at age 70, and optional at age 65. 


Tax experts are advising their clients to 
push all expenses possible into 1953. They 
think taxes will be less in 1954. Maybe they 
will. But domt figure on it too much. Some 
rates may be lowered, but in spite of cuts in 
Federal spending. new sources of taxation 
must be found. Best guess is that the corpora- 
tion rate will end up at 50 per cent. if the 
excess profits tax goes. No one scems to have 
found a way, as vet. for us to have our cake 
and eat it too. J.C. A. 
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Now! each key its own motor bar... 


oe Saves 
up to 50% 
Ke laleMuilelateda) 


LIVE KEYBOARD 
MWalional rorefe late, machine 






Now, you can add and list without depressing a motor “Live” Keyboard plus 8 

. y ah 

bar! On this new National every amount key is electri- other time-saving fea- now you 
it » > > — > - ° 

fied! Simply press the keys you want to add—the ma gures combined only on can forget 


chine does it instantly! You save up to 50% hand 


motion, 
National’s “feather-touch” action makes it easier than 


National: Automatic Clear 


the motor bar! 


Signal * Subtractions in red 


ever to press two or more keys at once—more time- * Automatic Credit Balance 

saving! All ciphers print automatically—still more time * Automatic space-up of tape Re eet) 
xt > - > ai > IT 

saved! Operators like it—they do their work with so den tnt edule * toe 


much less time and effort. a Mat ical 
. . nswer ars e as ouc 

Printed words cannot explain all the advantages of , “6 
this “Live” Keyboard. You must see it to believe it. See Key Action © Full-Visible 


it today! Keyboard, Automatic Ciphers 
, 4 onstr DDI CHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
For demonstration phone nearest National office or National dealer * Rugged-Duty Co uction. ADDING MA $ 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron9,o0n10 




















ee How OZALID Copies 
Speed Order Handling! 





Ozalid copies are slashing costs by elimi- 
nating retyping . . . proofreading . 

costly errors! The efficient, desk-top 
Ozamatic machine makes direct copies of 
order forms, letters, invoices, charts or 
practically anything typed, written or 
drawn on ordinary translucent paper. 
Your first copy is ready in seconds—clean, 
dry and read )-to-use—or up to 1,000 copies 


in an hour at a cost of 1! >¢ each! 








Ozalid Copies of Original Handwritten Order 
Speed Up Work in All These Places! 
Shipping Department, 


for packing slips 
and labels. 


Customers, in acknowl- 


Stock Room for filling 
edgment of orders. 


orders for shipment. 





Send coupon for full details, or call the 
Ozalid distributor listed in the classified pages 
of your directory under Duplicating 


Billing Department, 


Inventory Control 
for customer invoices. 


Department, for an 








up to date record. 
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Accounting Department, Sales Department, ae ALID. Dep; AB _—— 
for accounts for record of sale. onetal Aniline R pt. 
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Johnson City, N. Y. A Divisicn of General Aniline & Film Corporation. PR ets ee 
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“From Research to Reality.” Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Ltd., Montreal. —— wy 





